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INTRODUCTION 


0.1. Most of the earlier studies on Sanskrit syntax by scholars 
like Delbriick and Speijer have been data-oriented. These scholars 
covered masses of material from Vedic and Classical Sanskrit texts 
and recorded and classified various syntactic patterns reflected 
mostly in the surface of the examples; but occasionally they also 
made use of Panini’s rules. Though the importance of these older 
works has not yet been surpassed by any later works of similar 
nature, the last decade and a half has seen an upsurge of a differ- 
ent kind in the study of Sanskrit syntax. 

0.2. Whereas the older historical and comparative linguistics, 
and Indo-European linguistics in particular, was not deeply inter- 
ested in syntactic studies and whereas the various kinds of struc- 
tural linguistics also did not deal with syntax beyond the usual 
scope of morphology, the beginning of transformational linguistics 
brought about a great deal of change in the way many Western 
linguists looked at Sanskrit syntax. With every new development 
in modern linguistics, the grammar of Panini was studied in a 
different light, and it was the beginning of the transformational 
linguistics of Noam Chomsky that spurred a new interest in look- 
ing at Panini’s syntactic theory and rules. Bitter debates have 
occurred in the recent past, particularly in the United States, 
about the nature of Panini’s syntactic theory and its affinity with 
transformational grammar. S. D. Joshi, Paul Kiparsky, J. F. Staal, 
George Cardona, Rosane Rocher, and others have published a 
number of items taking this or that particular position in this very 
complex and continuing debate. (Detailed bibliographical refer- 
ences may be obtained from recent surveys of research by Rosane 
Rocher, Hartmut Scharfe, and George Cardona.) 

0.3. Most of the recent available research is either in the form 
of debates over a particular approach to interpreting Panini’s syn- 
tactic rules, or in the form of translations of some of the original 
source materials, such as the translation of the Karakahnika and 
Anabhithitahntka sections of Patanjali’s Mahabhasya by S. D. Joshi 
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and J. A. F. Roodbergen. Many recent studies have also dealt with 
particular problems and concepts involved in Panini’s syntactic 
rules and their operation. All these studies have prepared a suffi- 
cient background for conducting more specialized studies which 
would reveal further depths of Indian syntactic theories and also 
present a systematic account of the historical evolution of Indian 
syntactic theories. 

0.4. The present work began as a limited search for answers to 
certain questions raised by my student, Ann Wehmeyer, in her 
paper on Sanskrit infinitives (forthcoming). But very soon this 
limited search expanded beyond its earlier limits and eventually 
resulted in a full-scale consideration of the historical evolution of 
syntactic theory in Indian grammatical tradition, particularly deal- 
ing with infinitive constructions, but also covering a great deal of 
other related material. The results of this extensive research are 
presented in this study. 

0.5. The aim of this study is to explore in depth particular 
concepts in Paninian syntax and in the syntactic theories of later 
grammarians. Since there is an enormous amount of complex 
argumentation involved in discussing the evolution of the syntax 
of Sanskrit infinitives, I have also consciously kept away from 
getting involved in contemporary debates over Paninian syntax; 
and I have also resisted any temptations to bring in elaborate com- 
parisons from modern linguistics. A careful perusal of all the 

' modern studies on Paninian syntax shows that the only types of 
; complex sentences discussed by modern scholars are those where 
Panini has specific rules, e.g. causatives and present participles. 
The syntax of infinitive and gerund constructions is almost totally 
absent from all the recent work, and one hardly comes across a 
statement of problems, let alone a satisfactory solution to those 
problems. For this reason, this work is not an attempt to contro- 
vert any of the modern views. on Paninian syntax of infinitives, as 
there are no such authoritative views to be found; but this work 
controverts views of the ancient pradhāna-mallas ‘chief gymnasts’, 
i.e. Katyayana and Patañjali. 

0.6. My general historical perspective is the same as it has been 
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explained in the first chapter of Deshpande (1975). However, in 
view of some of the remarks made by Rosane Rocher in her review 
of Deshpande (1975) published in the Indo-Iranian Journal, 
Vol. 20, 1978, pp. 290-92, some clarification is in order. The 
word “historical” to Rosane Rocher primarily means chronology 
and comparison of various texts to reach certain chronological 
conclusions. This is what she expected to find in Deshpande 
(1975), and since she could not find it there, the use of the term 
“historical” in that book puzzled her, despite the fact that the full 
intent of this word had been explained at length in the first chap- 
ter of the book. The word “historical” does indeed refer to 
chronology, but chronology does not exhaust the meaning of the 
word. In the context of ancient Indian texts, such as the Prêti- 
Sikhyas, the Astadhyayi, and the Nirukta, the most frustrating 
part of Indological studies has been the determination of their 
relative and absolute chronology. A great number of stalwart 
Indologists have spent thousands of man-hours coming up with 
inconclusive arguments which have only been met with equally 
inconclusive counter-arguments, and as yet no satisfactory chron- 
ology has been established. Rosane Rocher would like a researcher 
in the field of Sanskrit grammar to spend his or her energy on this 
chronological frustration, about which unfortunately she has no 
suggestions of her own. At the same time she seems to be against 
other kinds of equally “historical” ways of dealing with this 
literature. 

In criticizing Deshpande (1975) she says that this book almost 
equates the term “historical” with “true” and “valid,” and thus 
makes it vacuous. This observation is based on an insufficient 
understanding of my use of the term “historical.” It does indeed 
mean “true” and “valid” to me because the only canon of truth 
and validity I accept is that of historicity; an interpretation of a 
statement must reflect the intention of its own author and must 
be primarily based on an intensive study of the original text and 
its internal structure. For too long we have been fed with seem- 
ingly “definitive’’ interpretations of Panini which were in fact no 
more than translations of his rules based mostly on the Kasi- 
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kāvrtti. A great number of reputable Indian and Western scholars 
have written a great deal about Panini and his methodology, which 
does not really deal with Panini in terms of his own statements, 
time, and place, but is a rehash of what Patanjali and the later 
commentators say about Panini. For instance, we cannot consider 
the translations of Panini by Béhtlingk and Renou as historically 
authoritative translations since they are mostly based on the 
Kasikavrtti, and rarely if ever do these scholars tell us the syste- 
matic process by which they arrived at their interpretations. 
Therefore, accepting the interpretation of Bohtlingk or Renou 
involves as much an act of faith as the traditional Sanskrit Pandits 
exhibit in relying on the traditional commentaries. Such a reliance 
on Indian commentaries or on established Western translations 
does indeed give a sense of security, but I am not looking for such 
` false security. To this extent, we have to make a determined effort 
to isolate Panini from the interpretations ascribed to his rules by 
the later traditional commentators, and this, in spite of Rosane 
Rocher’s dislike, is also a legitimate “‘historical’’ endeavor. For an 
excellent example of this kind of historical analysis, one may 
profitably read S. G. F. Brandon’s reconstruction of early Chris- 
tianity in his Jesus and the Zealots (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1967). 

Reconstruction of the original grammatical system of Panini, 
fragment by fragment, by carefully removing the later accretions 
would be a very significant accomplishment, and much more so 
than the more traditional concerns of Indology with problems of 
dating, etc., which unfortunately have been overemphasized lately 
by scholars such as Rosane Rocher. Only a critical historical recon- 
struction of Panini’s system will, as S. D. Joshi rightly points out, 
“prevent us from committing the same mistake which was made 
by Patafijali and the commentators following after him, when 
they read later-developed theories into Panini and Patanjali respec- 
tively” (Joshi and Roodbergen 1969:x). Also remarkably impor- 
tant for such a reconstruction is an honest admission that we do 
not truly know many aspects of the original system, in contrast 
with detrimental dogmatic assertions of the traditional interpreta- 
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tions or casual intuitive statements. Here again I refer to S. D. 
Joshi: “There might be some general conventions which are 
assumed by Panini himself, but about which we are still in the 
dark. We cannot take it for granted that the traditional interpreta- 
tion is nearly infallible. Our task should be to re-examine the 
rules of Panini in a critical way. It will give us different insights 
about the metatheory assumed by Panini which we might have 
missed in the traditional interpretation” (1978:673-74). This is 
the most promising area of research in Sanskrit grammar. 

0.7. A great deal has already been written on Panini’s karaka 
theory and rules, and there is no need to go into a detailed con- 
sideration. However, a general outline of the Paninian concepts 
and their functioning is necessary for an understanding of the 
specific problems involved in Paninian rules dealing with the syn- 
tax of Sanskrit infinitives. Below I shall present a very general 
outline of Paninian concepts, without getting into any of the 
contemporary debates. 

In short, a kdraka is something that helps to bring about an 
action (kriya-janaka). In a sentence such as ramah vahnind sthal- 
yam odanam pacati ‘Rama cooks rice in a pot by means of fire’, 
the agent (kartr):Rama, the object (karman):rice, the substratum 
(adhtkarana):the pot, and the instrument (karana):fire are such 
factors that each of them contributes in its own way to bring 
about the action of cooking, and thus all these factors are re- 
garded as karakas. 

0.8. The major definitions of the six karakas are as follows: 


1.P.1.4.24 (dhruvam apdye’paddnam): “That which is the 
[relatively firm] point [of departure of something] when depar- 
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ture [takes place] is called apadana ‘point of departure’. 
2.P.1.4.32 (karmana yam abhipraiti sa sampradanam): “That 
for whom [the agent] intends the object [of his action] is called 
sampradana ‘receiver’.”” 
3.P.1.4.42 (sédhakatamam karanam): “The means par excel- 


lence [for bringing about an action] is called karana ‘instrument’.”’ 


4.P.1.4.45 (ddharo’dhitkaranam): “That which is the sub- 
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stratum [of the agent or the object of an action] is called adhi- 
karana ‘locus’.” 

5. P.1.4.49 (kartur ipsitatamam karma): “That which the agent 
most seeks to encompass [with his action] is called karman 
‘object’.”” 

6. P.1.4.54 (svatantrah kartā): The one who is independent 
[relative to other karakas in bringing about an action] is called 


kartr ‘agent’. 


There are a number of supplementary definitions of each of these 
karakas, but we shall not go into those details. All these karaka 
definitions come under P.1.4.1 (å kadarad eka samjna) which says 
that an item can have only one designation at a time, and P.1.4.2 
(vipratisedhe para karyam) says, in the following sections, that if 
two otherwise nonconflicting rules conflict in a given case, the 
latter of the two rules prevails. 

0.9. In each of these definitions, the form is: “That which is an 
x with reference to an action is termed y with reference to that 
action.” Here x stands for a semantic element or an empirical fact, 
whereas y is a grammatical designation. Thus various karakas are 
grammatical designations of semantic or empirical phenomena. 
This represents an attempt to reclassify the semantic and empirical 
facts to suit the purpose of grammar. Since the motives behind 
this reclassification are grammatical, there is no necessary one-to- 
one correspondence between the logical categories of semantic 
facts which are the designata and the kārakas which are the 
grammatical designations. 

For instance, P.1.4.43 (divah karma ca) says that the means par 
excellence in the case of the verb div ‘to play dice’ is also called 
karman ‘object’, in addition to the normal designation karana 
instrument’. Thus the same semantic or logical category of “a 
means par excellence” is reclassified in two alternative ways in the 
case of the verb div. This reclassification leads to two different 
possible case endings. P.2.3.2 (karmani dvitiyd) says that the 
second triplet of case endings, i.e. the accusative case endings, is 
used to signify karman ‘object’, if not already signified by another 
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item (anabhihite). The last condition shall be discussed below. 
Suffice it to say that by P.2.3.2 one can have an accusative case 
ending for the means par excellence in the case of the verb div, 
since it has been grammatically reclassified and given the designa- 
tion karman ‘object’. The same means par excellence may also get 
an instrumental case ending by P.2.3.18 (kartr-karanayos trtiya): 
“The third triplet of case endings, i.e. the instrumental case 
endings, is used to signify kartr ‘agent’ or karana ‘instrument’, if 
not already signified by another item (anabhihite).’’ Thus the 
karaka designations are truly linguistic or grammatical, and with 
the help of these designations, Panini establishes the linkage of 
purely semantic and logical items with purely linguistic items such 
as the particular case endings. 

0.10. I shall briefly discuss the device that controls the use of 
particular cases to stand for particular karakas. Having defined 
various karakas such as karir ‘agent’ and karman ‘object’, Panini 
proceeds to the assignment of various case endings. This particular 
section in Panini’s grammar is headed by rule P.2.3.1 (anabhthite) 
‘if not already expressed’. This expression continues into the 
following rules. For instance, with the addition of anabhihite, 
P.2.3.2 (karmani dvitiya) comes to mean: “The second triplet of 
case endings is added to a nominal denoting the object, if the 
notion of objecthood has not already been expressed otherwise.” 
Thus, for instance, in the sentence ramah odanam pacati ‘Rama 
cooks rice’, the syntax of cases works as follows. The active voice 
affix -tí in the verb pacati ‘cooks’, according to Panini (ref. P.3.4. 
69 and P.1.3.78), denotes the syntactic meaning ‘agent’ (kartr). 
Since the affix -ti denotes the agent, the meaning ‘object’ remains 
unexpressed (anabhihita). Thus by P.2.3.2 (karmani dvitiya) 
governed by the anabhihita ‘unexpressed’ condition, we get the 
accusative case ending for the object odana ‘rice’. P.2.3.46 (prati- 
padikartha... prathama) says, besides other matters, that the 
nominative case endings are added to a nominal merely to denote 
the meaning of the nominal itself, i.e. when no additional syntac- 
tic meanings such as ‘agent’, ‘object’, etc. need to be or remain 
to be denoted. In the above-given example, the affix -ti denotes 
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the agent, and hence this particular syntactic meaning does not 
need to be or remain to be denoted. Therefore, by P.2.3.46, we 
get the residual nominative case for the agent rama. This briefly 
explains the “expressed/unexpressed’’ control mechanism in 
Panini’s grammar. 

0.11. With this brief outline of the karaka theory and its func- 
tioning in Panini’s grammatical system, we can look at some of the 
more general aspects of Panini’s syntactic notions. Just as the 
Chomskyan linguistics takes the notion of “sentence” to be the 
fundamental unit of language, what can we say about Panini and 
his successors? This is a crucial question as far as the evolution of 
syntactic theory in India is concerned, and it must be dealt with 
in a historical, analytical manner. I have discussed some of these 
issues elsewhere (Deshpande forthcoming c), but I shall briefly 
touch upon the main lines of argument. 

Panini does use the term vākya a few times in his rules (cf. 
P.6.1.139, P.8.1.8, and P.8.2.82). This term is later seen with the 
specific meaning of ‘sentence’. In Panini’s rules, however, it seems 
to have a more general meaning of ‘utterance’ or perhaps ‘phrase’, 
but does not have the specific meaning of ‘sentence’. The notion 
of “sentence” is not one of the fundamental notions in Panini’s 
framework of syntax. In fact, Panini handles the syntax of San- 
skrit without any notion of sentence. J. A. F. Roodbergen (1974: 
iv) rightly points out: “Practically, Panini’s term for what we call 
syntax is samartha. Literally, the term means ‘fit’, that is to say, 
fit for entering into meaningful combination with other words, 
whether in word-groups or in sentences.” He further remarks 
(1974:iv): “Since to Panini the concept of samarthya suffices to 
account for syntactic relationships in any kind of utterance, he 
dispenses with formally defining what a sentence (vakya) is.” 
Roodbergen goes into details of how Katyayana understands this 
concept, how he objects to it, and how he finally suggests that 
one must define a sentence and use that definition to limit some 
of Panini’s rules. What Roodbergen does not do is question wheth- 
er Katyayana’s objections are valid objections, and if they are not, 
how one can satisfactorily deal with them without accepting the 
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changes suggested by him. This is a very crucial question, because 
if Katyayana’s objections are valid, then there is something seri- 
ously wrong with Panini’s syntactic and derivational notions. 
However, if one can show that these objections are not valid, then 
we may be able to describe the working of Panini’s rules in a much 
better light. Since Patafjali and the later tradition have accepted 
Katyayana’s objections and suggested changes, the traditional 
interpretation of Paninian syntax is fully colored by these post- 
Paninian modifications and does not represent Panini’s original 
scheme. Since several modern scholars such as G. V. Devasthali 
(1974) see no essential difference between the notions of Panini, 
Katyayana, and Patafijali on this point, it is of enormous signi- 
ficance to reanalyze this issue. 

0.12. Briefly we may look at the following. P.2.1.1 (samarthah 
pada-vidhih) in a general way means: “The word samartha ‘seman- 
tically and syntactically connected’ is to be supplied in the case of 
Operations concerning a finished word.” Whether this rule is a 
general maxim (paribhdsé) applicable throughout Panini’s gram- 
mar or whether it is a “heading rule” (adhikara) affecting only the 
following section of the grammar is not clear even to Patanjali 
(S. D. Joshi 1968:3-4). Patafijali, after some discussion, finally 
accepts this rule as a general maxim. Roodbergen (1974 :iv) 
accepts this view and calls this rule samartha-paribhasa. What we 
must note is that Patafijali’s interpretation is based not on a 
historically continuous self-confident Paninian tradition, but on 
his own conception of relative efficiency and advantage. 

0.13. Once P.2.1.1 is interpreted by Patafijali as a general 
maxim, it becomes applicable to the entire body of Panini’s rules 
including, for example, the accentuation rules in the first pada of 
the last adhyaya. P.8.1.28 (tin atinah) says that a finite verb loses 
its accent if it is preceded by a word which is not a finite verb. 
Once we bring in P.2.1.1, rule P.8.1.28 can apply only to those 
sequences where the verb and the preceding item are semantically 
and syntactically related. On this interpretation, the rule creates 
problems according to Katyayana and Pataiijali (S. D. Joshi 1968: 
19-20). For instance, in the sentence nadyah tisthati kile ‘(he) 
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stands on the bank of the river’, the word nadyah ‘of the river’ is 
semantically and syntactically connected with kiile ‘on the bank’, 
and not with tisthati ‘(he) stands’. With this opinion, Katyayana 
and Patafijali argue that one cannot have the desired loss of accent 


for the verb tisthati in this sentence by P.8.1.28, since nadyah is 


semantically and syntactically unrelated to tisthatt. To overcome 
this problem, Katyayana proposes to define the notion of sentence 
as a word-group centered around a single finite verb (cf. Varttikas 
9-10 on P.2.1.1), and to bring the accentuation rules and other 


rules under the condition “within the same sentence” (cf. Värttika 


11 on P.2.1.1). Once this new condition is brought in, the problem 
in the sentence above is solved, since both the words nadyah and 
tisthati belong to the same sentence. This is clearly the view of 
Katyayana and Patanjali. They are willing to accept that there can 
be semantically and syntactically unrelated (asamartha) words 
forming part of one and the same sentence. 

0.14. There is evidence to show that this is not Panini’s own 
view. For instance, Katyayana also states that once we accept the 
condition “in the same sentence,” we do not need the word 
atinah in P.8.1.28 (cf. Varttika 1 on P.8.1.28). Since, according to 
Katyayana, a sentence can and must have one and only one finite 
verb (tin), there is no possibility of a finite verb being preceded by 
another finite verb in the same sentence. But the fact that Panini 
has the word atinah in P.8.1.28 clearly indicates that in his opin- 
ion a finite verb can be preceded by a semantically and syntacti- 
cally related (samartha) finite verb, and that he wants to exclude 
such cases from the application of this rule. 

The historically significant question, then, is how do we deal 
with a problem such as the one in the sentence nadyah tisthati 


kale from a truly Paninian position? I have shown it elsewhere 


(forthcoming c) that P.2.1.1 is certainly a general maxim applica- 
ble to accentuation rules such as P.8.1.28. However, we must note 
that the meaning of samartha in Panini’s rules must be different 
from what Katyayana and Patanjali understood this term to mean. 
These two grammarians have many more philosophical beliefs 


which make their interpretation a narrower one. For instance, 
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Katyayana argues that an adjective and a noun referring to the 
same thing cannot be samartha ‘semantically and syntactically 
related’. The reasoning offered to justify this argument is as 
follows. If one believes that a word exclusively denotes an entity 
rather than a quality or a universal property, then the two words 
such as virah purusah ‘a brave man’ will denote one and the same 
thing. Since they will denote the same thing, there will be no 
semantic-syntactic relationship between these words. A relationship 
has to have different relata (cf. S. D. Joshi 1968:23ff.). This sub- 
ject has also been brought up in the Mahabhasya on P.1.2.64. 

This is clearly not Panini’s notion. Panini’s own rule P.1.2.42 
(tatpurusah samanadhikaranah karmadharayah) teaches the term 
karmadharaya for those tatpurusa compounds which have samana- 
dhikarana ‘co-referential’ members. Such compounds involve 
semantic-syntactic relationships such as visesana-vifesya-bhdva 
‘qualifier-qualified relation’ according to Panini (cf. P.2.1.57), and 
such relations are certainly covered by samartha in Panini. Panini 
does not assume extreme philosophical positions, and this is 
recognized even by Patafijali (cf. MB, Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 44). 

0.15. It is also clear from Panini’s own rules that even two 
finite verbs can be semantically and syntactically interdependent, 
and such a relationship is taken for granted in P.8.1.28 (tin atinah). 
If two finite verb forms were never semantically and syntactically 
related for Panini, the whole purpose of the exclusion denoted by 
atinah “when a tin is preceded by a semantically and syntactically 
related non-tin” is completely lost. More positive evidence for 
such semantic-syntactic relationships between two or more finite 
verbs is seen in the following rules: P.8.1.35 (chandasy anekam api 
sakanksam, tin), P.8.1.46 (ehi manye prahase lrt), and P.8.1.51 
(gaty-artha-lota lrn na cet karakam sarvanyat). Thus for Panini, 
semantic and syntactic relationships can exist even between two 
or more finite verb forms. For a discussion of the examples for 
P.8.1.51, see Section 8.5.1. 

Given such differences between Panini and Katyayana on the 
notion of samartha ‘semantically and syntactically related’ words, 
one could say that for Panini the notion of saémarthya represents 
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a network of semantic-syntactic relationships, some of which may 
be more direct than others. Thus in the sentence nadyah tisthati 
kale, from such a view, the words nadyah and tisthatt are samartha 
because they belong to a common network of semantic and syn- 
tactic relations. Then the problem disappears in this sentence. The 
problems have been created most clearly by a defective under- 
standing of Panini’s rules, rather than because of any genuine 
defect in his grammar or severe linguistic change. 


Paninian notion of samarthya ‘meaning-relationships’ 


moa j a 


0.16. With the above discussion, it may be stated that Pāņini’s 
starting point was a network of semantic and syntactic relation- 
ships. This is the significance of the word samartha. Such net- 
works were then represented by various surface-structures such as 
phrases, sentences, compounds, nominal and verbal derivatives, 
etc. Components of such networks were not all of the same 
dominant status, but this status was a function of emphasis. For 
instance, the usual Sanskrit infinitive of purpose represents a 
network involving at least two actions such that one action is the 
purpose of the other action. The Sanskrit gerund constructions 
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represent a network where one or more actions precede a given 
action done by the same agent. Where more than one action is 
involved, the kdrakas of these different actions may be all totally 
different, or they may overlap, i.e. two or more actions may share 
the same kdrakas. For instance, in the sentence ramah laksmanam 
gacchantam pasyati ‘Rama sees Laksmana going’, Laksmana is the 
agent of the action of going while he is the object of the action of 
seeing. Panini, as will be made clear in this study, did not give a 
single wide-ranging general principle to deal with all types of such 
complex relationships, but he gave different specific solutions to 
specific types of complex relationships such as present participles 
and causative constructions. He has not given any specific solution 
to deal with syntactic problems involved in infinitive and gerund 
constructions. This particular area of Paninian syntax and the 
attempts of the Paninian grammarians to cope with its complexi- 
ties form the main part of the present volume. 

0.17. These general features of Paninian syntax affect his own 
handling of the infinitive and gerund constructions. However, 
Katyayana has his own general perspective on Sanskrit syntax, and 
hence his handling of the syntax of the infinitive and gerund con- 
structions, and of other constructions too, is constrained by his 
general perspective. The two main factors governing Katyayana’s 
general syntactic perspective are as follows: 1) Katyayana defines 
the notion of sentence (vakya) as a word-group centered around 
one and only one finite verb (tin, dkhydta). This makes it neces- 
sary that any vakya ‘sentence’ must have a finite verb, and only 
one finite verb. 2) In those utterances where Katyayana does not 
find a finite verb, he proposes that in such cases one must under- 
stand or assume a deleted finite form of the verb as ‘to be’ (cf. 
Note 76). This assurance of a finite verb in every sentence be- 
comes the cornerstone of Katyayana’s syntactic explanations. For 
instance, whereas Panini defines the nominative case as a residual 
case when no other specific syntactic meanings need to be or 
remain to be denoted, Katyayana links the nominative directly 
with the finite verb in the sentence (cf. Note 66). Thus whereas 
Panini can explain the nominative of a single-word utterance such 


| 
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as urksah ‘a tree’ without any reference to a finite verb, Katyayana 
would assume a deleted verb asti to explain the same word. Thus it 
must be categorically stated that Katyayana’s syntactic principles 
are different from those of Panini. Since the later tradition does 
not always keep these distinctions clear, the reader is particularly 
advised not to confuse the explanations of the later Paninian 
tradition with the conclusions reached in the present study. 

0.18. To deal with the notion of samartha in Paninian syntax, 
one may contrast it with his definition of the nominative case. The 
nominative case according to Panini is used to denote mainly the 
meaning of the nominal stem (P.2.3.46, pratipadikartha . . . matre 
pratham4), i.e. when no additional syntactic meanings such as 
‘agent’ or ‘object’ need to be or remain to be denoted. With this 
notion of the nominative case, we may say that it is not primarily 
a case in relation to something else. Thus a single-word utterance 
such as urksah ‘a tree’ can be explained without any syntactic 
reference to anything else, and hence in this sense does not require 
the notion of sémarthya ‘semantic and syntactic relationship’. 
However, if this urksah is the agent of a verb like tisthati ‘stands’, 
then the expression urksah tisthati ‘the tree stands’ is a represen- 
tation of the semantic and syntactic relationship between the 
items urksa ‘tree’ and stha ‘to stand’. Thus the nominative of a 
single-word utterance could fall in the pre-sdmarthya stage, and 
gives us the most primitive semantic item before it is brought into 
any relation with another semantic item. Thus we could contrast 
the notions of pratipadtkartha-matra ‘merely the meaning of the 
nominal stem’ (cf. Katyayana’s Varttika on this rule: artha-matre 
prathama) and samartha ‘(a word whose meaning is) semantically 
and syntactically connected (with the meaning of another word)’ 
(cf. sam ‘together’, artha ‘meaning’). From such primitive semantic 
items are built more or less complex semantic and syntactic rela- 
tionships producing semantic and syntactic networks of varying 
complexities. The karaka relationships described earlier in this 
introduction (cf. Section 0.9.) are specific instances of such 
(grammatically reclassified) semantic and syntactic relationships, 
and may be represented in the following diagram: 
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Xx 


eee 


action 


Wai 


a 


However, the karaka relationships, which are based on the central- 
ity of some action, are only some of the relationships covered by 
the notion of sdmarthya. Other common relationships may be 
explained without any direct connection with any action. For 
instance: 


virah purusah ‘brave’«—»‘man’ 
‘brave man’ 
ramasya putrah ‘rama’ <—‘son’ 


‘Rama’s son’ 


vrksam anu ‘tree’? +—+‘near’ 
‘near the tree’ 


The first example provides the relationship of co-referentiality 
(samanadhikaranya). The second example illustrates the common 
relationship, sambandha ‘relation’. The third example is that of a 
case form conditioned by the co-occurrence (upapada) of a 
preposition such as anu ‘near’. A semantic relationship similar to 
the one found in ‘Rama’s son’ may also be found in a taddhita 
formation such as déSarathi ‘Dagaratha’s progeny’, as well as in a 
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compound daSaratha-suta ‘Dasaratha’s son’. S. D. Joshi (1968 :xiii) 
gives a long list of possible relationships covered by the notion of 
sdmarthya. With all the above discussion, I feel that the notion of 
sdmarthya still needs to be investigated further and its limits made 
clearer than what we know at present. We have not yet reached a 
conclusive understanding of this concept. 

0.19. Whereas the kdraka relationships are generally (gramma- 
tically reclassified) relationships between the meanings of nominal 
items with an action and whereas the other relationships men- 
tioned above are relationships between the meanings of two or 
more nominals (e.g. daSarathasya hanyayah sutah ‘Dagaratha’s 
daughter’s son’), Panini also mentions a whole class of semantic 
relationships by the term dhatu-sambandha ‘relationship between 
(the meanings of) verb roots (i.e. actions)’ (cf. P.3.4.1 [dhatu- 
sambandhe pratyayah] ). The constructions such as those involving 
infinitives and gerunds fall under this category of semantic rela- 
tionships. The notion of saémarthya is referred to by Panini in a 
few other rules such as P.4.1.82 (samarthaném prathamad va) and 
P.8.3.44 (is-usoh samarthye), and he uses the notion of sakanksa 
‘semantic interdependency’ in P.8.1.35 (chandasy anekam apt 
sdkanksam). Thus a true Paninian description of syntax ought to 
start with the most general Paninian notion of samarthya ‘seman- 
tic-syntactic relationship’, rather than with the historically un- 
Paninian notion of vdkya ‘sentence’. Most of the modern studies 
on Paninian syntax have failed to notice these historically valid 
distinctions and have overplayed the notion of “sentence.” 

0.20. Though the notion of samarthya ‘semantic and syntactic 
relationships’ is the most crucial notion in Paninian syntax, its 
specific details are not directly available to us. As the exhaustive 
treatment by S. D. Joshi (1968) and Roodbergen (1974) shows, 
this concept was already obscured by the time of Katyayana and 
Patafijali. As I have discussed elsewhere in more detail (forth- 
coming c), Katyayana and Patanijali do not give us the historically 
Paninian notion of sémarthya, but their own specific interpreta- 
tions of it which are too narrow in comparison with Panini’s more 
elastic conception. These commentators claim that sémarthya is 
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of two types: vyapeksd ‘semantic and syntactic interdependence’ 
and ekdrthibhava ‘creation of a single meaning by the fusion of 
two or more meanings’. (MB on P.2.1.1, P.4.1.82, and P.8.3.45.) 
Whereas the first kind of sémarthya is said to be found in mutually 
related discrete words (i.e. vakya ‘phrase’) such as rajah putrah 
‘king’s son’, the second kind of samarthya is said to be found in 
compounds, taddhita and krdanta formations, etc. where two or 
more elements are fused into each other to create a single unit. 
With these two distinct types of samarthya defined, Katyayana 
and Patanjali try to decide which of these two was intended by 
Panini each time he used the word samartha. Given the fact that 
Panini has nowhere defined these two types of sdmarthya, such a 
reasoning is essentially misleading because it creates an impression 
that Panini was operating with these specific distinctions in mind 
and that we have only to discover the particular type. As I have 
shown elsewhere (forthcoming c), Panini was most probably 
operating with a single, but more elastic, notion of samarthya. 
Some general features of this elastic notion of sdmarthya shall be 
discussed below. 

0.21. As I have pointed out earlier, the term pratipadikartha- 
matra ‘merely the meaning of the nominal stem’ should be con- 
trasted with samartha [sam + artha] ‘words whose meanings are 
interrelated’, By combining semantic primes such as the “mere 
meaning of the nominal stem” with other primes such as “actions” 
or other “meanings of nominal stems,” semantic-syntactic rela- 
tionships are built. Such a relationship must be at least binary, 
i.e. must involve at least two elements, and may involve more. In 
a sense, such relationships are covered by the term samartha in 
P.4.1.82 (samarthanam prathamād va) and P.8.3.44 (is-usoh 
samarthye). The first rule is the general rule covering taddhita 
formations. It says that specific taddhita affixes may be optionally 
added to the first word in a sequence of semantically and syntac- 
tically related words referred to in the affixation rules. For in- 
stance, we can have a taddhita formation such as dagarathi ‘DaSa- 
ratha’s progeny’ by adding the affix -iÑ to the word dasaratha in 
the semantically and syntactically interrelated sequence of words 
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dasarathasya apatyam “Dasaratha's progeny’. We cannot have such 
a derivation if there is no semantic and syntactic relationship 
between these two words, e.g. bharya dagarathasya apatyam 
ramasya ‘Dagaratha’s wife, Rama’s progeny’. Thus, in this example, 
the particular affixation is dependent on the existence of a binary 
semantic-syntactic relationship between the words daSarathasya 
and apatyam. The kdrakas may be said to represent grammatical 
designations for similar (grammatically reclassified) relation- 
ships between the meanings of nominal stems and particular 
actions. 

0.22. Such elementary binary or other kinds of simple rela- 
tionships may be combined with each other to form a semantic 
and syntactic network. One may observe that such a complex 
network can come into being if the elementary binary relation- 
ships have commonly shared elements. For instance, the sequence 
dasarathasya bharyayah putrah ‘Dagaratha’s wife’s son’ represents 
an overlap of two relationships: 


(Dagaratha)*———> [wife 
wife (son) 


In the same manner, one may say that a sentence such as nadyah 
tisthati kile ‘(he) stands on the bank of the river’ represents an 
overlap of two semantic-syntactic relationships: 


(nadyåäh) kalen 
(of the river) (on the bank) 
kile J «——— (tisthati) 
(he stands) 


Similar overlapping of semantic-syntactic relationships may be 
shown in infinitive constructions, gerunds, and participle construc- 
tions, etc. It is this overlapping of elementary relationships that 
binds them together into a network. Such a network is to be 
understood by the term samartha in relation to rules such as 
P.8.1.28 (tin a-tinah). Thus the term samartha in Panini seems to 
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refer to elementary semantic and syntactic relationships in some 
rules, and to semantic and syntactic networks in others, and 
essentially seems to denote an elastic concept. 

0.23. The notion of sémarthya as a semantic and syntactic net- 

work is significant in many other ways. For instance, whereas 
“modern linguists often take the notions of “sentence” and ““sen- 
tence-boundary” for granted, Panini has taken care of these by 
using the notion of sémarthya. Whereas the notions of padanta 
‘end of an inflected word’ or padadi “initial of an inflected word’ 
can be defined in morphological terms, the notions of “beginning 
of a sentence” and “end of a sentence” cannot be defined in 
morphological terms. Panini’s use of the notion of samartha seems 
to indicate his own way of dealing with such concepts, as seen in 
the following example: 


gacchati ramah patati sita 
Rama goes. Sita falls. 


In a sequence of words such as this, the verb pdtati does not 
become unaccented by P.8.1.28 (tin a-tinah). By this rule, a finite 
verb, only if it is preceded by a semantically and syntactically 
related non-verb item, loses its accent. In the above example, there 
are two relationships: one between gdcchati ‘goes’ and ramah 
‘Rama’; and the other between patati ‘falls’ and sita ‘Sita’. How- 
ever, these two relationships do not overlap, i.e. they do not share 
any common connecting points. Therefore, these two relationships 
do not produce a semantic and syntactic network, and hence there 
is no sémarthya between the words réméh and patati. This non- 
continuation of a semantic-syntactic network may then indicate 
a sentence-boundary, though we must note again that Panini has 
offered no formal definition of a sentence. Noncontinuation of 
semantic-syntactic networks may be said to indicate boundaries 
between surface-structures expressing these semantic-syntactic 
networks. 

0.24. This notion of sémarthya must be clearly differentiated 
from the notion of kdrakas, in the sense that the karakas are only 
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a subset of relationships covered by sdmarthya. From a historically 
Paninian view, then, a surface-structure such as idam radmasya 
pustakam ‘this (is) Rama’s book’, literally, ‘this, Rama’s book’, 
represents a network of semantic-syntactic relationships, but need 
not involve any karaka relationships. The book is neither an agent 
nor an object, nor any other karaka. It has no relation to an 
action. The nominative is to be explained merely in the sense of 
the meaning of the word itself (pratipadikartha . . . matra). On the 
other hand, a surface-structure such as idah ramasya pustakam 
patati ‘this book of (i.e. belonging to) Rama falls’ represents a 
semantic-syntactic network involving kāraka and non-karaka 
relationships, with the centrality of the action of falling. Here the 
nominative pustakam is for the agent of the verb patati ‘falls’, this 
sense of agency ‘being already denoted by the affix -ti. Thus the 
concept of sdmarthya ‘networks of semantic-syntactic relation- 
ships’ is the most general concept in Paninian syntax. It has no 
direct reference to the surface-structures which may express this 
network. Thus one may say that the same semantic-syntactic net- 
work may be represented by rajfah putrah ‘king’s son’ and the 
compound rdja-putrah ‘king’s son’. It is this commonly shared 
network that may establish the derivational link between these 
two surface-structures. This seems to be the original Paninian 
concept of sémarthya, whereas Katyayana and Patanjali argue that 
rajnah putrah has the “mutual interdependence” (vyapeksd) type 
of sémarthya, and that rdja-putrah has the fusion of two meanings 
to form one meaning (ekarthibhéva-samarthya). These two sub- 
types are clearly defined in terms of the specific surface-structures, 
rather than in terms of the deeper semantic-syntactic relationships. 

0.25. Here in this Introduction I have presented Panini’s 
conception of sdmarthya ‘semantic-syntactic network’ in very 
general terms. There is a great deal of evidence in Panini’s rules 
which needs to be carefully explored to further sharpen the con- 
ception of samarthya, and to discover its connections with various 
kinds of surface-structures and notions like “sentence.” I have 
taken up this concept in detail in my article ‘‘Paninian Syntax and 
the Notion of Sentence” (in, preparation). Whereas the existing 
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studies have compared: the kdraka framework with the Chomskyan 
notions of “deep structure” and “surface-structure,” we need to 
conduct comparative and contrastive investigations of Panini’s 
more general notion of sdmarthya ‘semantic-syntactic network’, of 
which the more well-known kéraka framework is only a subtype. 
The notion of sdémarthya ‘semantic-syntactic network’ may be 
compared and contrasted with the notion of “semantic representa- 
tion” in Chomsky’s later work (ref. Studies on Semantics in 
Generative Grammar [The Hague-Paris: Mouton, 1972]), as well 
as with many other syntactic theories. Particularly interesting 
would be a comparison of the dependency syntax model devel- 
oped by the ex-Soviet linguist Igor A. Mel’éuk in his Studies in 
Dependency Syntax (Linguistica Extranea, Studia 2, Ann Arbor: 
Karoma, 1979). Mel’éuk says (1979:14): “It seems natural to 
express the Semantic Structure of a sentence by means of an 
arbitrary (multidimensional) connected graph; this graph is essen- 
tially a network (the most complex of all graphs) whose vertices 
are labeled with symbols of semantic units and whose arcs show 
relationships among them.” Such comparative and contrastive 
studies will always be enlightening, though I fully agree with 
George Cardona that an investigation of Paninian syntax must be 
based on an intensive study of Panini, and not on a modern 
theory of syntax (cf. Cardona 1976b:218-19). 

0.26. Before closing the discussion of the notion of sémarthya 
in Panini, I would like to mention some of the real difficulties of 
discussing the concepts of the Sanskrit grammarians in English. 
We are inevitably forced to use terms developed by modem 
linguists such as “semantic” and “syntactic,” or “phonetic” and 
“phonemic,” etc. These terms have specific meanings attributed to 
them by various schools of modern linguistics. Each branch of 
linguistics has its own notion of the scope of these terms, and 
these notions are in a continual flux. Though modern scholars 
working on Panini often see levels and stages of various sorts in 
his grammar and we find that these levels and stages appear to 
the concerned scholar to correspond to similar levels and stages in 
a given school of modern linguistics, one must make a determined 
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effort to make sure that such levels and stages are indeed an intrin- 
sic part of the original Indian system. For instance, the terms 
“semantic” and “syntactic,” when used in describing Panini, 
create the problem of mapping Western terminology on to ancient 
Indian conceptions. Cardona (1976b:220) says: “I think it im- 
proper to say that Panini’s kéraka categories are defined in purely 
semantic terms. This categorization serves as an intermediary 
between semantics and grammatical expressions derived by rules 
of the grammar.” I entirely agree with Cardona’s analysis, but I 
must point out that the Indian grammatical terminology does not 
make such razor-sharp distinctions. In Paninian terminology, just 
as the notion of a tree is the artha ‘meaning’ of a pratipadika 
‘nominal stem’ such as vrksa ‘tree’, in the same way the notion of 
kartr ‘agent’ is the artha ‘meaning’ of the instrumental case ending 
(irtiyd). So the same term artha ‘meaning’ is used in Sanskrit 
grammar to refer to two analytical levels. Thus the Sanskrit 
grammatical tradition makes use of the following terms: prati- 
padikartha ‘meaning of the nominal stem’; dhatv-artha ‘meaning of 
the verb root’; pratyayartha ‘meaning of the affix’; lin-artha 
‘meaning of optative affixes’, etc. The range of the term artha . 
‘meaning’ is so wide in Sanskrit grammatical literature that 
it is claimed that in a quotation, the artha ‘meaning’ of a given 
word is its own phonemic shape (cf. Deshpande 1972a:106ff.). 
Thus the term artha can refer to primary semantic units such as 
the meanings of nouns and verbs, but also includes within its 
range concepts such as syntactic categories, tenses, moods, and 
many other things. This entire sphere of artha ‘meaning’ is handled 
in the Sanskrit grammatical tradition by what it calls artha- 
prakriya ‘meaning-processing’, in contrast with sabda-prakriya 
‘word-processing’ which involves processing of such word-units as 
stems, affixes, and their combinations and interactions. Thus, 
looking at Panini’s grammar from an ancient Indian perspective, 
it seems unlikely that we can stratify this system neatly into three 
components—like semantic component, syntactic component, and 
phonological component—and find evidence from within the 
system and find appropriate Paninian terminology to deal with 
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such sharp divisions. Therefore, it would be proper to admit that 
most attempts to make Panini understandable to a Western audi- 
ence involve a certain amount of approximating Paninian concepts 
to Western concepts, and the more we are conscious of this 
approximation, the better we can maintain Paninian concepts in 
their true ancient Indian identity. As Cardona’s perceptive analysis 
of various modern attempts to deal with Panini’s syntax (1976b: 
215ff.) shows, a great number of modern scholars have not been 
able to maintain such a clear distinction between the original and 
the approximation. 

With this clarification of the term artha ‘meaning’ as used by 
the Sanskrit grammarians, it is plain that this term includes what 
in Western terminology may be classified as “semantic” as well as 
“syntactic” meanings. Though I have occasionally used the term 
“semantic” previously (forthcoming c) to render this Indic term, 
it is inclusive of this larger sense. With this meaning of the term 
artha ‘meaning’, the meaning of the term samartha must also be 
seen as possessing this larger inclusive aspect. The notion of artha- 
sambandha ‘meaning-relationships’, implicit in the notion of 
samartha, thus covers, in Western terminology, both semantic and 
syntactic relationships. Thus I believe that Cardona’s translation 
(1976:214) of the term samartha in P.4.1.82 (samarthiném 
prathamdd va) as ‘syntactically and semantically related’ words is 
fully justified, though it is evident from Panini's usage that he 
covers these two types of “meanings” by one and the same term. 
Since the notion of sémarthya thus includes semantic as well as 
syntactic relationships within its fold, this Paninian meaning- 
network seems to be very different from the conception of seman- 
tic structure developed by Igor A. Mel’éuk (cf. Section 0.25.). 
Mel’éuk’s dependency syntax tries to keep 'semantics distinct from 
syntax (1979:14): “The Syntactic Structure of a sentence bridges 
the gap between its Semantic Structure and its Morphological 
Structure and stands ‘halfway,’ so to speak, between the two.” 
Though the status of the syntactic structure in Mel’éuk’s theory is 
somewhat similar to the status of kdrakas (Cardona 1976b:220), 
the Paninian terminology covers the semantic and the syntactic 
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by the single term artha ‘meaning’. This lends a distinct identity to 
Panini’s notion of sémarthya ‘meaning-network’. 

Looking at the derivational process in Panini’s system as a con- 
tinuum, it is certainly possible to say that he starts with purely 
semantic networks and gradually these purely semantic networks 
are transformed into linguistic utterances. These transformations 
are indeed sequential, and in this sense Cardona’s analysis of the 
karakas as an “intermediary between semantics and grammatical 
expressions derived by rules of the grammar” (Cardona 1976b: 
220) is quite appropriate. This analysis presupposes that the level 
of pure semantics is distinct from the level of karakas, though as I 
have pointed out earlier, both of these are subsumed by the 
term artha ‘meaning’. The notion of sémarthya must be distin- 
guished from these exclusively semantic or exclusively syntactic 
networks. From the way this concept has been used by Panini, 
we can deduce that it signifies “‘meaning-networks” as denoted 
by related inflected words (padas), and hence from this “back- 
wards-looking” perspective, such a “‘meaning-network’”’ is a seman- 
tic-syntactic network, i.e. it is a network of syntactic relationships 
which are invariably linked to more primary semantic relation- 
ships. Such an analysis of the notion of samarthya removes any 
seeming contradiction between the sequential derivational order 
of semantic and syntactic relationships proposed by Cardona and 
the cumulative semantic-syntactic network (sémarthya) denoted 
by mutually related inflected words (padas). This explanation may 
also help us compare and contrast Panini’s semantic and syntactic 
notions with modern conceptions about semantics and syntax and 
their linkage. Using the term “semantic” for lexical meanings and 
the term “syntactic” for intermediate relationships such as the 
karakas, the “linkage?” of these various levels in Panini’s 
grammar may be shown in Figure 1 on the following page. 

0.27. Thus, whereas the Chomskyan syntactic tree begins with 
the symbol “S” for “sentence,” the Paninian syntactic description 
should start with an “S” standing for the notion of sémarthya 
‘semantic-syntactic relationships’. However, the emphasis on the 
notion of “sentence” in the modern studies on Paninian syntax is 
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a reflection of the importance attached to the notion of vakya 
‘sentence’ in the later Paninian tradition, beginning with Katya- 
yana and perhaps ending with Nagegabhatta. As explained earlier, 
Katyayana has given a central place to the notion of “sentence” in 
his syntactic theory. This eventually leads to the traditional notion 
that vakya ‘sentence’ is the true usable unit of language, whereas 
padas ‘inflected words’ are constituents of such sentences. This 
creates the standard triad of varna ‘sounds’, pada ‘inflected word’, 
and vakya ‘sentence’. The high importance attached to these 
notions is manifest from texts such as Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya, 
the very name indicating that it is a study of vakya ‘sentence’ and 
pada ‘inflected word’. The importance attached to the notion of 
“sentence” by Bhartrhari can be seen from the large number of 
definitions provided by him (cf. Vakyapadiya, Il, 1-2). He also 
says: 


Just as a given undivided picture is explained through its 
different colours like blue which belong to its parts, the 
same way, a given undivided sentence, entirely self- 
sufficient and complete, is explained through individual 
words which require one another (VP, II, 8-9). 


Just as a word is analysed into stems, affixes, etc., in the 
same way, the analysis of a sentence into individual 
words is also described (VP, I, 10). 


Through Bhartrhari’s influence upon the later Paninian tradition, 
these concepts became an intrinsic element of the thinking of 
Indian grammarians. For instance, the notion of sphota ‘real 
word’ has been stratified by the later Paninian grammarians by 
using the same triad: varna-sphota ‘sound-sphota’; pada-sphota 
‘word-sphota’; and vakya-sphota ‘sentence-sphota’. For the details 
of the historical evolution of the concept of sphota, I shall refer 
the reader to the excellent discussion by S. D. Joshi in his intro- 
duction to the translation of Kaundabhatta’s Sphota-nirnaya 
(Poona: University of Poona, 1967). The 59th verse of Bhattoji 
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Diksita’s Vatyakarana-Siddhanta-Karika, which is the first verse 
commented on by Kaundabhatta in his Sphota-nirnaya, says: 


vakya-sphoto’ ti-niskarse tisthatiti mata-sthitth 

The sentence-sphota stands at the top of (our) conclu- 
sions—thus stands the opinion (of the Paninian tradi- 
tion). 


Given this supreme importance attached to the notion of “sen- 
tence” in the tradition of Paninian grammarians, as well as other 
Indic systems of thought such as the Nyaya and the Mimamsa 
(see Note 73 for the relevant literature), coupled with the empha- 
sis on the notion of “sentence” in the Chomskyan transforma- 
tional grammar, it is no wonder that this notion has dominated the 
modern studies on Paninian syntax. 

0.28. However, as I have demonstrated earlier, this is not 
Panini’s own position. The clearest statement to this effect is 
provided by Patafijali himself: 


idam adya apurvam kriyate: vakya-samjiia samāna- 
vakyadhikaras ca (MB, Vol. I, sec. Il, p. 338) 

Today this is what is being newly provided (by Katya- 
yana), i.e. (the definition of) the term “sentence” and 
the governing conditon “within the same sentence.” 


Despite the obvious clarity of this statement, scholars like G. V. 
Devasthali (1974:211) insist that “in the two Varttikas referred 
to by Patanjali in this remark, Katyayana is merely expounding 
Panini’s view and making it more explicit.” Though such an 
opinion fits Devasthali’s general perception that changes sug- . 
gested by Katyayana are mostly due to linguistic changes rather 
than to theoretical differences (cf. “The Aim of the Vartttkas of 
Katyayana,”” Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume, Bharatiya 
Vidya [Bombay, 1962]), this is not supported by the facts dis- 
cussed above. Such a view essentially obscures the development 
of grammatical conceptions in the Paninian tradition. Such a view 
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is no less objectionable than the other extreme represented by 
Rosane Rocher when she asserts: “In fact, all the three (gram- 
marians) must have meant to express exactly the same rule; they 
only used different ways to do so. In any case, they do not de- 
scribe three different stages, but simply one and the same stage 
of the same Sanskrit language” (1962:264). India was not an 
exception to the universality of change. Whether this change was 
slow or fast, it did take place, and neither the language nor the 
linguistic theory has been immune to change. This makes it 
imperative for us as scholars to find better means and methods for 
deducing the facts about these changes. Otherwise, a field such as 
that of Paninian studies can quickly become a dead-end road. I 
have not assumed an extreme position with respect to the notion 
of change or its absence. Change and continuity are both equally 
natural features of both the language and the linguistic theory, and 
we must base our judgments on the evidence available to us, 
rather than insist on apriori positions. 

0.29. With this brief outline of the kdraka theory and the 
general notion of samarthya ‘semantic-syntactic relationships’ in 
Panini’s grammatical system, it should be possible to get into 
the detailed questions concerning the syntax of the Sanskrit 
infinitive (-tumUN) and its handling by Panini and the later 
grammarians. At this point I would like to clarify certain features 
of my presentation. In many ways I have followed the standard 
Paninian tradition. Instead of starting with my conclusions and 
then defending them, I usually start out with a number of possible 
alternatives and then go on to eliminate the unacceptable alterna- 
tives and finally to retain the one which I think is correct. It 
must be clearly understood that these hypothetical positions 
are not necessarily advocated by some known or unknown scho- 
lars with whom I disagree. They are often, though not always, 
“strawmen.” But this procedure, which is the standard procedure 
in the Sanskrit grammatical and philosophical literature, allows 
an author to present to the reader the entire process of how he 
reached certain conclusions, and what alternative possibilities he 
had taken into consideration, and why he could or could not 
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accept them. It is hoped that the present study would lead to a 
further interest in as yet unknown and untouched aspects of the 
rich Sanskrit grammatical tradition. Before concluding this Intro- 
duction, I would like to express my appreciation for the time 
devoted by my student, Ann Wehmeyer, in looking over various 
drafts of this book and making useful suggestions. I must also 
express my indebtedness to my colleague and friend, Professor 
Peter E. Hook, for looking over the manuscript and providing 
invaluable inspirations. There are many to whom I am indebted 
for helping me achieve my academic identity; but no one has been 
more instrumental in helping me achieve this aim than Professor 
S. D. Joshi, who, despite many academic disagreements, remains 
my most revered teacher. With a deep sense of respect and grati- 
tude I dedicate this work to him. 


kokok kk 


Nota bene: In citing affixes, etc. as given by Panini, I have used 
capital letters to stand for marker-sounds (anubandhas). Thus, for 
instance, in the affix -tumUN, the true morpheme is only -tum, 
whereas Panini adds the marker-sounds U and N for various 
functions. Whereas U has no specific function here, N marks 
certain accentual peculiarities (cf. P.6.1.197 [finity adir nityam] ). 


CHAPTER 1 


PANINI’S RULES DEALING WITH THE -tumUN INFINITIVE 


1.1. Panini’s grammar provides five separate rules dealing with 
the infinitive in -tumUN. This fact may be taken as an indication 
that he perceived marked differences in the underlying patterns in 
these various -tumUN constructions and could not find a common 
denominator to subsume them under a single generalization. Some 
of the later grammarians differ from him on this important point 
in his treatment of the -tumUN infinitive. 

1.1.2. In the order of rules in the Astadhydyi, the first rule deal- 
ing with -tumUN is P.3.3.10 (tumun-poulau kriyayam kriyartha- 
yam). Continuing the word bhavisyati from P.3.3.3, rule P.3.3.10 
prescribes the use of the affixes -tumUN and -NvuL after a verb 
root denoting a future action, which is the purpose of another 
action denoted by a verb root used in the same construction. This 
rule takes care of -tumUN constructions such as ramo bhoktum 
odanam pacati ‘Rama cooks rice to eat (it)’. Here the relationship 
between the two actions is that of tédarthya ‘purpose’. 

1.1.3. The second rule dealing with -tumUN is P.3.3.158 
(samana-kartrkesu tumun). With the continuation of the word 
iccharthesu from P.3.3.157, rule P.3.3.158 prescribes the use of 
the affix -tumUN after a verb root used in conjunction with a verb 
meaning ‘to desire’, provided that the agent (karir) of both actions 
is identical. This rule takes care of constructions such as ramo 
gramam gantum icchati ‘Rama wants to go to the village’. Panini 
himself has not explicitly stated the relation between the particu- 
lar action, such as “going” denoted by the root gam- in gantum, 
and the verb ‘to desire’. Panini’s rule prescribing the desiderative 
affix -saN, i.e. P.3.1.7 (dhdtoh karmanah samana-kartrkad iccha- 
yarn va), states that in order to be able to derive a desiderative 
form such as jigamisati ‘(he) wants to go’, the action denoted 
by the root gam ‘to go’ must be the object ( karman) of the desire 
denoted by the affix -saN, and it must have the same agent as that 
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of the desire. Commentators, ancient and modern, have recognized 
the essential equivalence of constructions such as gantum icchati 
and jigamisati,! and hence it may be said that Panini himself most 
probably accepted that the action of going denoted by the root 
gam in gantum was the object (karman) of the verb icchati. This is 
not only a significantly different relationship between the two 
actions; the particular categorization of one of the actions as being 
the object (karman) of the other action has significant syntactic 
implications. These will be discussed later in detail. 

1.1.4. The third rule dealing with -tumUN is P.3.4.65 (saka- 
dhrsa-jna-gla-ghata-rabha-labha-krama-saharhasty-arthesu  tumun). 
This rule comes under the general rule P.3.4.1 (dhatu-sambandhe 
pratyayah) which requires that there be two or more verbs, or 
rather actions denoted by them, related with each other. The 
particular rule given above simply means: “The affix -tumUN is 
used after a verb root, used in conjunction with verbs meaning 
‘to be able to’, etc., when there is some relationship between the 
two actions (dhatu-sambandha).” This rule takes care of usages 
such as ramah gantum Saknoti ‘Rama is able to go’. It is clear that 
the relationship between the action of going and ‘to be able’ is 
neither that of purpose (tadarthya), nor that of being the object 
(karman). Thus Panini is quite right in providing a separate rule to 
account for these usages. This is the third underlying relation- 
ship and may be described by the term visayata ‘concerning, in 
the matter of’, e.g. gamana-visayaka-sakti ‘ability with respect to 
the action of going’. The next rule, P.3.4.66 (paryapti-vacanesv 
alam-arthesu), is fairly similar to P.3.4.65. This rule says that the 
affix -tumUN may be used after a verb root, occurring in conjunc- 
tion with words denoting ‘enough’, i.e. words which have the 
same meaning as that of alam ‘enough, sufficient’. This rule takes 
care of usages such as rdémo gantum alam ‘Rama is able enough 
to go’. Here the relation between the action of going and the 
meaning of alam ‘sufficiency’ is neither that of purpose nor that 
of being the object, but it is sufficiency in the matter of going 
(gamana-visayaka-paryaptt). 

1.1.5. The last rule in Panini’s grammar dealing with -tumUN 
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is P.3.3.167 (kala-samaya-velasu tumun). According to the tradi- 
tional interpretation,? the words praisdtisarga-prapta-kdlesu from 
P.3.3.163 continue into P.3.3.167, and hence P.3.3.167 means: 
“The affix -tumUN is used after a verb root, co-occurring with 
words such as kêla, samaya and vela (all meaning time”), in the 
context of ordering, granting permission, and showing propriety 
of time.” This rule covers usages such as gantum kalah ‘(it is) time 
to go’. Here the relationship between the action of going and the 
time is neither that of purpose nor of being the object. It cannot 
be included in the notion of visayata ‘concerning, in the matter of 
either. The notions of propriety, command, permission, etc., 
understood from a sentence such as gantum kalah, must be ex- 
plained on the basis of ellipsis or the larger discourse in which this 
sentence occurs. But these essential contextual factors make this 
usage sufficiently different for Panini to provide a separate rule. 

1.1.6. Above I have provided a general understanding of Panini’s 
rules dealing with the affix -tumUN, without which one cannot 
probe into deeper historical and syntactic problems. The above 
discussion makes clear the various semantic relationships under- 
lying the use of -tumUN. The fact that Panini was clearly aware 
of these differences, despite the indeclinable and invariant nature 
of -tumUN forms, shows his keen linguistic perception. The 
differences between these various semantic relationships are 
syntactically very significant. For instance, the relationship 
expressed in terms of purpose keeps an infinitive at a certain 
distance from the main verb, whereas if the infinitive is involved as 
the object of the action denoted by the main verb, it directly 
affects syntactic considerations. Panini uses the word tumarthat 
‘(after an action-denoting word which occurs) with the meaning 
of tum’ in P.2.3.15 (tumarthdc ca bhava-vacandat), and the word 
tumarthe ‘in the meaning of tum’ in P.3.4.9 (tumarthe se-sen. . .). 
A precise interpretation of the meaning of the affix -tumUN in 
Panini’s rules, and the meaning of the word tumartha used by him, 
is crucial to our understanding of Panini’s syntactic mechanism 
and its operation. These and other questions shall be discussed 
fully in the following chapters. 


CHAPTER 2 


“IDENTITY OF AGENTS” AS A CONDITION ON 
-tumUN 


2.1. P.3.3.158 (samana-kartrkesu tumun) is the only rule in 
Panini’s grammar dealing with -tumUN which directly states 
that this affix is added to a verb root, only if the agent of the 
action denoted by that verb root is the same as that of the verb 
meaning ‘to desire’ used in conjunction. The commonly accepted 
interpretation of this rule limits it to the context of main verbs 
meaning ‘to desire’, and hence this rule does not cover all the 
-tumUN usages.’ Thus the literal interpretation of this rule would 
mean that the condition “identical agent” is not applicable to 
other -tumUN usages in Panini’s grammar. However, as has been 
noted by scholars, there are hardly any usages of -tumUN found 
in Sanskrit literature which display different agents for the infini- 
tive and the main verb, and those rare usages which one does find 
are from post-Paninian literature. This poses some serious prob- 
lems concerning the historical interpretation of Panini’s rules and 
their intended coverage. Keeping this in mind, we may consider 
the following hypothetical possibilities: 


1. P.3.3.158 (samana-kartrkesu tumun) is a general rule (pari- 
bhasa) meaning: “The affix -tumUN is added to a verb root, only 
when it co-occurs with another verb having the same agent.” 

2. P.3.3.158 (samana-kartrkesu tumun) is a restricted rule as 
interpreted by the tradition. But the particular restriction of 
“identical agent” placed on -tumUN in contrast to the use of 
optative (lin) and imperative (lot) forms used in conjunction with 
a verb meaning ‘to desire’ (cf. P.3.3.157 [iccharthesu lin-lotau| ),° 
may be interpreted as a general indication of the behavior of 
-tumUN. Thus the condition “identical agent” applicable to all 
the usages of -tumUN may be obtained by implication, rather 
than by a direct interpretation of P.3.3.158. 
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3. P.3.3.158 (samdna-kartrkesu tumun) is a restricted rule and 
applies only within the context of the usage of -tumUN co- 
occurring with verbs meaning ‘to desire’. However, there is some- 
thing inherent in other -tumUN rules in Panini which automati- 
cally prevents the use of -tumUN, if the agent of the infinitive is 
other than that of the verb used in conjunction with it. 

4, The condition “identical agent” is stated only in P.3.3.158, 
and applies only within the sphere of this rule. Therefore, Panini’s 
rules, as they stand, would not prevent the use of -tumUN in other 
cases, even if the agent of the infinitive is different from that of 
the main verb. This could be further interpreted in two ways: 

a. Though Panini’s rules, other than P.3.3.158, would generate 
usages of -tumUN, even if the agent of the infinitive were 
different from that of the main verb, there is no inherent 
problem. It may be assumed that Panini’s grammar has no 
prescriptive generative aspect, and that it only describes the 
usages actually occurring in a given Sanskrit-speaking field of 
usage (prayoga-visaya). It only describes what actually occurs 
in this field, and it has no operative aspect whatsoever with 
respect to those usages which are not actually found in this 
field. Such a position is found in Patafijali’s MB. 6 

b. Aside from P.3.3.158 (samdna-kartrkesu tumun), Panini in 
fact intends to produce usages of -tumUN where the agent of 
the infinitive would be different from that of the main verb. 
Though such usages are not attested in pre-Paninian Sanskrit, 
Panini’s rules should be taken as an indication of the exis- 
tence of such usages, at least in his own dialect of Sanskrit. 
Such a view would have to be based on ascribing a prescrip- 
tive generative function to Panini’s grammar. 


9.2. Of all the hypothetical positions mentioned above, the 
possibility (4b) is most improbable. The fact that there are no 
more than one or two usages of -tumUN with different agents in 
the entire corpus of Sanskrit literature, and that these are also 
found in post-Paninian literature,” would make it very difficult 
to ascribe to Panini an intention to derive such usages. Thus either 
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we have to find built-in restrictions in the Paninian system which 
would prevent such usages, or accept the fact that his rules are 
somewhat lax on this point. If we accept the argument that 
Panini’s rules only describe those usages which are actually found 
(and since no usages of -tumUN with an agent different from that 
of the main verb are actually found, there is no need for Panini 
to make an explicit restriction to prevent such usages), then Panini 
has done nothing wrong in stating his rules without this condition. 
But such a view may bring the charge of inconsistency of behavior 
against Panini. If such a restriction were not at all necessary (since 
no usages involving different agents exist), then Panini need not 
have included the condition samdna-kartrkesu in P.3.3.158. What 
has Panini done? Has he omitted an essential condition from rules 
other than P.3.3.158, or has he stated an unnecessary condition 
in P.3.3.158, which he properly omitted in other rules? These 
are indeed significant questions which must be answered to the 
best of our ability by making the most of the available informa- 
tion. The following study of the Paninian tradition shows how 
different interpreters looked at Panini and the Sanskrit usage 
known to them. After carefully studying these interpretations, 
we shall come back to Panini and inquire as to which of these 
interpretations are historically more Paninian than others. 


CHAPTER 3 


KATYAYANA AND THE CONDITION “IDENTICAL AGENT” 


3.1. First of all it must be pointed out that there is no direct 
statement in Katyayana’s Vdrttikas limiting all usages of -tumUN 
to samdana-kartrka ‘with-identical-agent’ contexts. However, there 
are a number of indirect statements bearing on this question 
which must be carefully analyzed to discover Katyayana’s opinion 
on this question. _ 

3.2. Varttika 3 (a ca tumunah samanadhikarane), on P.3.4.26. 

3.2.1. According to Panini’s rules, as stated, the affixes such as 
-tumUN, -Ktvā, and -NamUL are krt affixes. P.3.1.93 (krd a-tin) 
says that all affixes prescribed after verb roots, except the finite 
verbal endings (tit), are krt affixes. The general rule P.3.4.67 
(kartari krt) states that krt affixes, unless otherwise indicated, 
denote kartr ‘agent’. Thus the affixes -tumUN and -Ktvd, besides 
denoting other meanings, denote the syntactic meaning ‘agent’. 

3.2.2, In contrast to this view of Panini, Katyayana proposes 
that affixes prescribed by rules from P.3.4.26 (svadumi namul), or 
perhaps from P.3.4.9 (tumarthe se-sen.. .),9 up to and including 
P.3.4.65 (Saka-dhrsa...),19 denote the same syntactic meaning 
as denoted by the inflection of the main verb used in a given 
construction. According to this view, for instance, the affix 
-tumUN in the form gantum in the sentence ramo gantum Saknott 
‘Rama is able to go’ denotes the agent, the same agent which is 
denoted by the affix -ti in Saknoti. In a passive construction such 
as ramena gantum Sakyate ‘it is possible for Rama to go’, accord- 
ing to Katyayana’s view, both the affixes -tum UN and -te denote 
the same meaning, i.e. bhava ‘action’!! or karman ‘object’. If we 
accept Kaiyata’s interpretation of the limit stated in this Varttika 
(i.e. 4 ca tumunah),!2 this particular suggestion of Katyayana 
covers rules from P.3.4.26 up to and including P.3.4.65. If we 
understand Kaiyata literally, then the particular proposal of 
Katyayana, in Kaiyata’s opinion, would apply only to -tumUN 
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constructions derived by P.3.4.65 (Saka-dhrsa...), and all other 
-tumUN usages would be excluded, since no other -tumUN rules 
occur within these limits. 

3.2.3. However, there are indications in the MB which show 
that Patafjali did interpret Katyayana’s suggestion in a more 
general way to include other -tumUN constructions. In his evalua- 
tion of Katyayana’s suggestion, Patafijali brings up the examples 
bhoktum odanam pacati devadattah ‘Devadatta cooks rice to 
eat (it)’ and bhoktum odanah pacyate devadattena ‘rice is cooked 
by Devadatta to (be) eat(en)’.13 The usage of -tumUN in these 
examples is derived by P.3.3.10 (tumun-nvulau kriydyém kri- 
yarthayam), which does not fall within the limits mentioned by 
Kaiyata. Thus it is clear that Patafijali interpreted Katyayana’s 
suggestion as being applicable to other -tumUN usages’ as well. 
Nagega does notice this particular point in his comments on 
Kaiyata’s interpretation.14 Katydyana himself most probably 
included all -tumUN usages in a generic way. Though there is no 
direct statement by Katyayana to this effect, Katyayana’s parti- 
cular proposal is intended to remove syntactic problems in com- 
plex sentences; and without this particular proposal, Katyayana’s 
own general syntactic notions fail to explain the case-syntax of 
-tumUN usages in general. The particular syntactic problems shall 
be discussed later in detail.!5 Suffice it to say that if Katyayana 
were making suggestions to remove syntactic problems, then we 
would expect to see a general aspect to such suggestions. Thus on 
general terms Patajfijali’s interpretation of Katyayana’s suggestion 
to include all -tum UN usages seems to be acceptable. 

3.2.4. Katyayana’s suggestion that affixes like -tumUN and 
-Ktva are co-referential with the inflection of the main verb tells 
us something about his own concept of the condition samdna- 
kartrkatva ‘having the same agent’. Katyayana’s suggestion pressed 
to its logical conclusion would require that: 1) the infinitive and 
the main verb have the same agent, if the main verb is active, i.e. 
denotes the agent; and 2) the infinitive and the main verb have 
the same object, if the main verb is passive, i.e. denotes the object. 
Thus the extracted implication is that, for Katyayana, an infinitive 
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which occurs in conjunction with an active main verb must have 
the same agent. Though the particular suggestion of Katyayana 
does not give us any more clues, there is another discussion in 
his Varttikas which sheds further light on his own conception. 

3.3. Varttikas 7-8 on P.3.1.7 (karma-samana-kartrka-grahanan- 
arthakyam icchabhidhane pratyaya-vidhanat, akarmano hy asam- 
ana-kartrkad vanabhidhanat). 

3.3.1. Whereas the most natural question to a modern scholar 
would seem to be why Panini did not explicitly state the “same 
agent” condition in all his -twmUN rules, Katyayana’s approach 
to this problem is exactly the opposite. He seems to be asking 
the question: Was it really necessary for Panini to state the “same 
agent” condition explicitly in those rules in which he states it? 
Katyayana’s own answer to this question seems to be that it was 
not necessary to state such a condition, and that it could be re- 
moved from some of Panini’s rules without causing any problems. 

3.3.2. P.3.1.7 (dhātoh karmanah samana-kartrkad icchayam va) 
prescribes the optional use of the affix -saN after a root, if the 
action denoted by that root is the object of the desire denoted by 
-saN, and if the agent of that action is the same as that of the 
desire. By this rule, we can derive desiderative forms such as 
jigamisati ‘(he) wants to go (himself)’. This desiderative form is 
almost synonymous with the -tum UN construction gantum icchatt 
‘(he) wants to go (himself)’, derived by P.3.3.158 (samana- 
hartrkesu tumun) and P.3.3.157 (iccharthesu). The semantic 
equivalence of these constructions has been clearly recognized by 
Katyayana, 16 Patafijali,}7? and modern scholars like George 
Cardona.!8 It may be noted that both P.3.1.7 and P.3.3.158 
contain the “same agent” condition in an explicit form. 

3.3.3, On P.3.1.7, Katyayana says that the words karmanah 
and samana-kartrkat in this rule are unnecessary.!9 We shall 
concentrate here only on his rejection of the condition samana- 
kartrkat in P.3.1.7. The argument is as follows. Katyayana says 
that the affix -saN is prescribed in the meaning of ‘desire’. For 
natural reasons, one cannot add the affix -saN to a root which 
denotes an action having an agent other than the agent of the 
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desire, since the desiderative form never expresses?9 the desire of 
someone other than the agent of the desired action. Kaiyata 
clarifies:?1 “Since there is no usage of forms such as jigamisati 
and bubhuksate in the sense of constructions such as gamanena 
tcchati ‘he wants (something) by means of going’ and devadattasya 
bhojanam icchati ‘the wants Devadatta to eat’, what is the use of 
adding the condition (samana-kartrkat) to prevent the derivation 
(of desiderative forms in those meanings)?” Thus Katyayana is 
doing two things: 


1. He is implicitly accepting the “same agent” condition for 
desideratives, and also for -tumUN constructions with icchatt. 

2. He is stating that this condition is so strictly followed that 
there are no examples violating this condition. Since grammar is 
exclusively descriptive, it should describe only what actually 
exists out there. No effort is needed to prevent those construc- 
tions which simply do not exist. 


3.3.4. Thus Katyayana would like to delete the “same agent” 
condition from P.3.1.7 (dhatoh karmanah ...) for being super- 
fluous, and by implication also from P.3.3.158 (samana-kartrkesu 
tumun). If this condition were superfluous in P.3.3.158, then we 
might assume that it was also felt to be superfluous by Katyayana 
in rules such as P.3.3.10 (tumun-nvulau kriyayam kriyarthayém) 
and P.3.4.65 (Saka-dhrsa...). But Panini does not mention this 
“superfluous” condition in these rules, and Katyayana has not 
criticized Panini for omitting it. In fact, one may assume that 
Katyayana considered it proper not to state this condition, and 
hence approved of Panini’s omission. 

3.3.5. It seems that, according to Katyayana, there was some 
behavioral inconsistency in Panini’s rules, though it clearly did not 
result in any derivational inconsistency. Katyayana felt that Panini 
sometimes improperly includes superfluous conditions, but on 
other occasions properly omits them. This is somewhat compar- 
able to Panini’s behavior as far as the use of the marker T is 
concerned. “There is no uniformity in Panini’s rules in the sense 
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that in certain cases he may or may not use the particularizing t. 
But Katyayana realized that there is total consistency in Panini as 
far as the operational aspect is concerned, because absence or 
presence of a particularizing £ creates no practical or operational 
problems.”?? Thus Katyayana seems to be recognizing the “same 
agent” condition on the use of -tumUN, but due to a slightly 
different conception about the function of grammatical rules, he 
does not see the necessity of stating this condition in the rules 
dealing with -tum UN. 


CHAPTER 4 


PATANJALI AND THE CONDITION “IDENTICAL AGENT” 


4.1. Patafijali has no direct statement to the effect that all 
-tumUN constructions are governed by the “same agent” condi- 
tion. However, there are a number of indications in the MB to 
show Pataiijali’s own conception. In the text of the MB, we do 
come across an occasional violation of the “same agent” condi- 
tion in the case of Sanskrit gerunds,23 but there are no usages of 
-tumUN in the MB violating this requirement. 

4.2. Concerning the use of -tumUN in conjunction with a main 
verb such as icchati ‘X wants’, Patafijali clearly states?4 that in all 
such cases the agent wants to do a particular action himself. He 
also agrees with Katyayana that a desiderative form can never 
express the desire of one person for the action to be done by 
someone else.25 Patafijali's rejection of the necessity of including 
the “same agent” condition in P.3.1.7 (dhdtoh karmanah ...) 
is actually somewhat stronger than that of Katyayana. Katyayana, 
on P.3.1.7, discusses the necessity of including the three words, 
i.e. dhatoh, karmanah, and saména-kartrkat.2® Patafijali says that 
we may either need to retain dhatoh or karmanah, and finally 
supports the retention of the word dhatoh.?’ The total omission 
of samana-kartrkat by Patafijali has been rightly interpreted by 
Kaiyata as meaning a total rejection.28 But it must be kept in 
mind that this rejection of the necessity of stating the “same 
agent” condition is based on the fact that it is invariably followed 
and that there are no violations. 

4.3. There is another important indication in Patafijali's MB. 
On P.3.4.26 (suddumi namul), Katyayana proposes that affixes 
from -NamUL in P.3.4.26 to -tumUN in P.3.4.65 (Saka-dhrsa . . .) 
may be considered as denoting the same syntactic meaning as 
denoted by the inflection of the main verb.29 As pointed out 
earlier, this suggestion minimally requires that -tumUN and the 
main verb have the same agent, if the main verb is active, and that 
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-tumUN and the main verb have the same object, if the main verb 
is passive. While discussing this suggestion, Patañjali shows that 
this causes problems when, for instance, a gerund (-Ktva, covered 
by Katyayana’s suggestion) has a different object than the object 
of the main verb, and gives the example:39 paktvaudanam gramo 
gamyate devadattena ‘(Devadatta) having cooked rice, the village 
was gone to by Devadatta’. But he does not come up with exam- 
ples of -Ktvå with different agents from those of the main verbs. 
This very argument applies to examples of -tumUN. Though 
Patafijali does not particularly offer such examples of -tum UN, his 
own linguistic usage clearly shows this very pattern. There are 
usages of -tumUN in the MB where the infinitive has an indepen- 
dent object of its own,3! but there are no instances of -tumUN in 
the MB where the agent of -tumUN is different from that of the 
main verb.32 

4.4. From these indications, it may be concluded that Patafijali 
does implicitly accept the “same agent” condition on. the usage 
of -tumUN. There is no indication that he felt that Panini should 
have stated this condition explicitly. In fact, he agrees with 
Katyayana that there is no need to explicitly formulate this 
condition. 


CHAPTER 5 


LATER PANINIYAS AND THE CONDITION 
“IDENTICAL AGENTS” 


5.1. To find an explicit statement on the “same agent” condi- 
tion in connection with rules such as P.3.3.10 (tumun-nvulau 
kriyayam kriyarthayam), we have to travel all the way down to 
Bhattoji Diksita and his followers. In his Praudhamanorama on 
P.3.3.10, Bhattoji Diksita says:33 “The peculiar property of 
usages (derived by P.3.3.10) of having the same agent for the 
action denoted by the stem of the affix -tumUN and the action 
denoted by the (main) verb used in conjunction with (the infini- 
tive) is obtained on the strength of abhidhana ‘(particular exclu- 
sive way of) expression’.” What Bhattoji Diksita means to say is 
that these usages always express the notion of there being the 
same agent. Hari Diksita, Bhattoji’s grandson, commenting on this 
passage says that there is no usage of -tumUN derived by P.3.3.10 
if the agent of the infinitive is different from that of the main 
verb, because such a notion simply cannot be expressed by an 
infinitive.3 4 

5.2. Whereas the above comment may seem in general to follow 
the argument of Katyayana as discussed earlier, Bhattoji Diksita’s 
own final view is very different from that of Katyayana. This is 
clear from discussions found in the Praudhamanorama on P.3.3. 
158 (samana-kartrkesu tumun). Bhattoji says:35 “Even P.3.3.10 
(tumun-nvulau ...) is not expected to apply to cases where the 
agents are different. The reason is that there is no usage such as 
*putrena bhoktum agacchati to denote the sense of putram 
bhojayitum agacchati ‘he comes to feed his son’. This kind of 
restriction (on the operation of rules like P.3.3.10) may be ob- 
tained on the basis of the naturalness of particular modes of 
expression or on the basis of the continuation of the word bahu- 
lam.36 In fact, however, the present rule (i.e. P.3.3.158 [samana- 
kartrkesu tumun]) itself, by means of a double interpretation and 
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repetition, etc., restricts even the preceding rules (i.e. P.3.3.10) to 
the ‘same agent’ condition. The fact that a rule can operate in 
every direction is a great merit of that rule. Patafijali himself has 
interpreted rules such as P.1.3.11 (svaritenadhikarah) in various 
ways. (The reason is that) there is absolutely no doubt about the 
forms to be derived. Now it may be argued that Katyayana has 
rejected the condition samana-kartrkat in P.3.1.7 (dhatoh kar- 
manah ...) on the basis of the ‘impossibility of expression’ (of a 
certain meaning by the given form). Hence what is the purpose of 
offering separate interpretations for P.3.3.158 (to derive the 
‘same agent’ condition for -tumUN in general)? One should not 
argue like that. Patafijali himself has said right there?’ that the 
argument based on anabhidhana ‘absence of usage, impossibility 
of expression’ is only the last resort.” This long argument of 
Bhattoji Diksita contains the following main points: 


1. Rules such as P.3.3.10 also function under the “same agent”? 
condition, and there is no doubt about it. 

2. It is better to offer an additional interpretation to P.3.3.158 
(samana-kartrkesu tumun) and derive a positive general restriction 
of having the “same agent” for all -tum UN constructions. 

3. Bhattoji does not like to accept Katyayana’s argument based 
on anabhidhana, and considers it to be the last resort. 


5.3. Kaundabhatta, Bhattoji’s nephew, does not have any direct 
statement on the “same agent” condition on -tumUN construc- 
tions, but some of the late commentaries on his Vatyakarana- 
bhisana-sara very clearly extend this condition to P.3.3.10 and 
P.3.4.65.28 The last star in the Paninian tradition, Nagesabhatta, 
states explicitly that the “same agent”condition does apply even 
to P.3.3.10 (tumun-nvulau kriyayam kriyarthayam).39 


CHAPTER 6 


PANINI AND THE CONDITION “IDENTICAL AGENT” 


6.1. Based on the preceding discussion, the following points 
may be made with respect to the “same agent” condition in 
Panini’s own rules: 


l. It is absolutely unlikely that Panini actually intended to 
derive usages of -tumUN by P.3.3.10 and P.3.4.65 involving differ- 
ent agents for the infinitive and the main verb. 

2. Only P.3.3.158 (samdna-kartrkesu tumun) directly states the 
“same agent” condition, but historically this rule seems to be a 
rule restricted to usage of -tumUN in conjunction with main verbs 
meaning ‘to desire’. 

3. As suggested by Bhattoji Diksita, P.3.3.158 may have a 
general second application, or an implication applicable to all 
usages of -twmUN. However, there are no direct indications in 
Panini’s own rules to support such a general interpretation. 

4. Thus whereas P.3.3.158 has the “same agent” condition 
explicitly stated, other rules do not have it. 

5. Panini does not exactly seem to share Katyayana’s notion of 
anabhidhana ‘absence of a certain type of usage’. Otherwise he 
would not have stated the condition explicitly in P.3.3.158 and 
P.3.1.7. 

6. It thus seems that there is a certain amount of behavioral 
inconsistency in Panini’s rules; some rules state a necessary condi- 
tion, whereas other do not state it (as if it were not necessary to 
state it). 

7. A possible explanation of this inconsistency may be that 
Panini borrowed some of his rules from or based them on different 
grammatical traditions, and that the occurrence or non-occurrence 
of such a condition is dependent on the practice of those original 
sources. 

8. It is conceivable that rules which do not contain the “same 
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agent” condition explicitly came from or are based on those older 
grammatical traditions which were later represented by Katyayana, 
and these traditions had accepted the notion of anabhidhana as 
part of their theory of rule-formation. On the other hand, rules 
which do contain the “same agent” condition explicitly came 
from or are based on grammatical systems which believed that a 
condition must be explicitly stated, even if there are no usages 
found to the contrary. 

9. Thus it seems possible that different rules in Panini’s gram- 
mar reflect different pre-Paninian grammatical systems and their 
different assumptions relating to rule-formation. 

10. Whereas (7), (8), and (9) are quite possible, it may also be 
that Panini had a somewhat flexible notion of rule-formation. 
He may have made P.3.3.158 more specific to explicitly contrast 
it with the preceding rule (cf. Section 2.1.[2] ), whereas he felt no 
such necessity in other cases. In any event, this requires more 
extensive research into the principles underlying Panini’s rule- 
formation. (It may be mentioned that my student, Ann Wehmeyer, 
is at present involved in a detailed study of the concept of ana- 
bhidhana and its implications for Paninian metatheory.) 


CHAPTER 7 


ON THE MEANING OF THE AFFIX -tumUN 


7.1. In this section we shall go into the details of the question 
of the meaning of the infinitive affix -tumUN. Panini also uses 
the word tum-artha in P.2.3.15 (tum-arthdc ca bhava-vacanat) and 
P.3.4.9 (tum-arthe se-sen...). It is also important to determine 
the meaning of the expression tum-artha in these rules. Cardona 
(1976), for instance, deals with some -tumUN rules, but he care- 
fully avoids committing himself and renders the expression tum- 
arthāt in P.2.3.15 simply as: “(Affixes) which have the meaning 
of -tum.”40 Translations by Renou and Béhtlingk are also neutral 
and noncommittal,4! and hence uninformative. Thus the basic 
questions regarding the meaning of the affix -tumUN and the 
expression tum-artha in Panini have so far remained unresolved. 
We shall deal in the following sections with some of these crucial 
questions and try to come up with historically Paninian inter- 
pretations. l 

7.2. Among affixes which are added after a verb root, Panini 
makes two broad divisions, i.e. tin ‘verbal inflections’, and krt 
affixes which are defined in P.3.1.93 (krd a-tin) as being non-tin 
affixes added after verb roots. Whereas the ti” affixes are the finite 
verbal inflections, the krt affixes in general produce verbal deriva- 
tives, verbal nouns, participles, gerunds, infinitives, etc. Leaving 
the tim affixes aside, we shall concentrate on the krt affixes. 
P.3.4.67 (kartari krt) says that the krt affixes, unless otherwise 
stated, denote the syntactic meaning ‘agent’ (kartr). Katyayana 
on this rule says*? that this rule is necessary because an affix 
whose meaning has not been explicitly stated has no meaning of 
its own and occurs only in the meaning of the stem. A subgroup of 
the krt affixes is the kriya class defined by P.3.1.95 (krtyah pran 
nvulah). This rule says that the affixes stated in the section begin- 
ning with P.3.1.95 up to and excluding P.3.1.133 (nvul-trcau) 
are called krtya affixes. P.3.4.70 (tayor eva krtya-kta-khal-arthah) 
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states that the krtya affixes and certain other affixes occur only in 
the meanings bhdva ‘action’ and karman ‘object’, unless otherwise 
stated. This is an exception to P.3.4.67, and hence we are told by 
Panini that krt affixes, other than the Artya and other listed 
affixes, denote ‘agent’. It may be pointed out that not a single 
type of -tumUN (also -Ktva) comes within the limits of the kriya 
rules. Hence we are left to conclude that for Panini, the affixes 
such as -tumUN and -Ktvd, being non-krtya krt affixes, denote the 
syntactic meaning ‘agent’. Later we shall discuss how this affects 
Panini’s syntax of -tumUN constructions. 

Since P.3.4.67 (kartari krt) is most crucial for the reconstruc- 
tion of the original meaning of the affix -tum UN, I shall discuss 
some additional evidence in Panini’s rules to support my thesis 
that krt affixes in general, unless precluded by specific exception 
rules, denote the syntactic meaning ‘agent’. To this effect, we 
must show that a locative such as kartari indeed stands for the 
artha ‘meaning’ of the affixes in question. This is quite clear from 
Patafijali’s own usage in which the expression tumun bhave ‘the 
affix -tumUN occurs in the meaning bhava’ is equivalent to tum- 
artho bhévah ‘the meaning of -tumUN is bhava’ (cf. Notes 45 and 
46). It can be shown easily that the same pattern holds valid for 
Panini’s rules. Consider the following examples. P.3.4.7 (lin-arthe 
let) says that subjunctive forms (let) occur in the artha ‘meaning’ 
of optative forms (lin). The specific meaning of lin forms is known 
from the locative expression vidhi-nimantrandmantranadhista-sam- 
prasna-prarthanesu ‘command, invitation, calling, etc.’ in P.3.3. 
161 (vidhi... prarthanesu lin). The expression caturthy-artha 
‘meaning of the fourth (dative) case’ in P.1.3.55 (danas ca sa cet 
caturthy-arthe) has to be interpreted by referring to the locative 
expression sampraddne ‘(in the sense of) receiver’ in rule P.2.3.13 
(caturthi sampradane). In the same way, we can infer from P.3.4. 
67 (kartari krt) that Panini’s notion about the meaning of krt 
affixes can be stated as krd-arthah karta ‘the meaning of krt 
affixes is the agent’. Hence, we may translate P.3.4.67 either as 
‘a krt affix denotes the agent’ or as ‘to denote the agent (one may 
employ) a krt affix’. But whatever the difference between these 
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translations, it is evident that the meaning of kri affixes for Panini 
is the agent. Since there is no overriding exception in the case of 
-tumUN, -Ktvd, etc., these affixes denote the agent according to 
Panini. 

7.3. Katyayana, in his Varttika (4 ca tumunah samanadhi- 
karane) on P.3.4.26 (svddumi namul), comes up with a totally new 
suggestion for the meaning of affixes such as -tum UN, -Ktva, and 
-NamUL. As I have already discussed, this Varttika says that 
affixes beginning with -NamUL in P.3.4.26 up to -tumUN in 
P.3.4.65 (Saka-dhrsa...), and most probably -tumUN in general,*3 
should be understood as being co-referential (samanddhikarana) 
with the inflection of the main verb. The syntactic implications of 
this suggestion shall be discussed later in detail. Suffice it to say 
that, for Katyayana, the affixes like -tumUN and -Ktva denote 
whatever is denoted by the inflection of the main verb. Thus the 
affix -tumUN in the form bhoktum in the sentence devadattah 
bhoktum odanam pacati ‘Devadatta cooks rice to eat (it)’ denotes 
the same agent that is denoted by the affix -ti in the main verb 
pacatt. Similarly, the same affix -tumUN in the same form bhok- 
tum in the sentence devadattena bhoktum odanah pacyate ‘rice is 
cooked by Devadatta to be eaten’ denotes the same object that is 
denoted by the passive affix -te in the main verb pacyate. In an 
intransitive passive sentence such as devadattena bhoktum pacyate 
‘cooking is done by Devadatta to (be able to) eat’, the affix 
-tumUN may be said to denote the same bhava ‘action (in general)’ 
that is denoted by the affix -te in the main verb pacyate. Thus, 
for Katyayana, the meaning of -tumUN may either be the agent, 
object, or action, depending on the meaning of the inflection of 
the main verb. 

7.4. After a long discussion of Katydyana’s suggestion, Patanjali 
finally rejects it and states his view that the affix -tumUN denotes 
only bhava ‘action’.44 According to Patajfijali, the expression 
tum-arthe in P.3.4.9 (tum-arthe se-sen. . .) means ‘in the meaning 
of -tum’, that is to say ‘to denote bhdva’; and this expression con- 
tinues into the following rules prescribing affixes such as -NamUL 
and -Kivd, so that all these affixes, along with -tumUN itself, come 
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to denote the invariant meaning bhava ‘action’.4® 

7.5. Patafijali’s elaborate justification for this interpretation of 
Panini is found in the MB on P.3.4.9 (tum-arthe se-sen . . .). Since 
the entire later Paninian tradition has unquestioningly accepted 
this interpretation, it is of utmost importance to understand 
Patafijali’s arguments and then examine them independently to see 
if they really conform to Panini’s own intentions. The following is 
a translation of Patafijali’s argument: #6 


The rule says ‘in the meaning of -tum’. What is indeed 
the meaning of -tum? 

(Prima facie argument): The meaning of -tum is the 
agent. 

(Objection): If this is so, there is no purpose in saying 
“n the meaning of -tum’ (in P.3.4.9). The reason be- 
cause of which -tum is said to denote the agent (i.e. 
P.3.4.67 [kartari krt]) will also be the reason by which 
affixes such as -se would have to denote the agent. 
[Both -tum and -se are krt affixes, and by P.3.4.67, 
both would denote the agent. Thus, according to 
Patafijali, no purpose would be served by saying ‘in 
the meaning of -tum’ in P.3.4.9.| 

(Final view): Therefore, since Panini explicitly says ‘in 
the meaning of -tum’ (in P.3.4.9) even though the 
desired result may be (apparently) accomplished (with- 
out doing so), the teacher implies that the meaning of 
-tum is other than the agent. What is it? (It is) bhava 
‘action’. Why is it this way? Why would -tum occur in 
the meaning of action, and not in other syntactic 
meanings such as the object? (The answer ts as follows): 
On the basis of (above-given) implication, the affix 
-tum is dissociated from the meaning ‘agent’. It has not 
been prescribed in any other meaning. Since affixes with 
no explicit meaning ascribed to them occur in the 
meaning of the stem, the affix -tum would denote the 
meaning of the stem. Thus, denoting the meaning of the 
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stem (i.e. the verb root), it would denote the action. 
What is the purpose of this indication? (With this indica- 
tion accepted) we do not have to make an explicit state- 
ment that indeclinable krt formations denote the action. 


7.6. A possible clue to the understanding of Patañjali’s argu- 
ment is provided by his disucssion of Katyayana’s proposal on 
P.3.4.26 (svddumi namul). After an exhaustive discussion of 
Katyayana’s proposal (å ca tumunah samanadhikarane), Patanjali 
says: 


Then, should one make the statement: “Affixes up to 
-tumUN should be co-referential (with the inflection of 
the main verb)”? 

Such a statement should not be made. On the basis of 
the statement, i.e. “indeclinable krt formations denote 
the action,” (affixes such as -NamUL, -Ktvd, and 
-tum UN) will denote the action. 

Should this (second) statement be made? 

No. 

How can something which has not been stated be 
understood? 

The word tum-arthe ‘in the meaning of -tum’ continues 
(from P.3.4.9 into the following rules). 

What is the meaning of -tum? 

Action. 


It seems that in fighting out Katyayana’s proposal, some pre- 
Patafijali grammarian came up with the amendment: avyaya- 
krto bhāve bhavanti ‘indeclinable krt formations denote action’. 
Patafijali, it seems, accepted the substance of this statement, but, 
as is usual for him, could not accept that one has to make such a 
separate statement. He felt that making such a separate statement 
would mean introducing a non-Paninian element into Panini’s 
grammar. Therefore, Patafijali felt compelled to derive the sub- 
stance of this statement from Panini’s own rules by a novel re- 
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interpretation. With this reinterpretation, he could then rest 
satisfied that he was not bringing in any foreign concepts. This is a 
very common procedure found in Patafijali’s MB.48 Once this 
interpretation was offered by Patafijali, no grammarian in the 
Paninian tradition questioned its validity, and it became part of 
the standard traditional interpretation.*9 

7.7. With due respect for Patañjali’s authority, it must be 
pointed out that his reinterpretation does not seem to conform 
to Panini’s own intentions. To show this, we must examine this 
reinterpretation thoroughly. 

In the first place, Patafijali’s reasoning is based not on the direct 
statements in Panini but on supposed implications (jnapaka). The 
particular implication is based on the premise that the condition 
tum-arthe ‘in the meaning of -tum’ in P.3.4.9 becomes purposeful 
only if -tum denotes something other than the agent. With this 
premise, it is argued that the condition must be purposeful, and 
therefore the meaning of -tum must be something other than the 
agent. This eventually leads Patafijali to argue that -tum must be 
said to denote the action. It appears to me that Patafijali had ac- 
cepted the conclusion first, and then he invented the argument. 
It will be shown that neither the conclusion nor the argument 
can be accepted to be historically Paninian views. 

7.8. The conclusion reached by Patafijali that -tum UN denotes 
bhava ‘action’, and that the expression tum-artha in P.3.4.9 means 
‘in the meaning of action’ directly conflicts with Panini’s own 
usage of the word tum-artha ‘that which has the meaning of -tum’ 
in P.2.3.15 (tum-arthdc ca bhava-vacanat), This rule literally 
states: “A dative case ending may be used after a word denoting 
the action (bhdva-vacana), if this word occurs in the meaning 
of -tum.” If we accept Patajfijali’s interpretation of the word tum- 
artha as ‘denoting the action’, this rule would be saying: “A 
dative case ending may be used after a word denoting the action 
(bhava-vacana), if it denotes action (tum-artha).” Such an inter- 
pretation of P.2.3.15 would be utterly ridiculous, and hence 
P.2.3.15 would enable us to reject Patafijali’s interpretation. It is 
obvious that the word tum-artha ‘that which has the meaning of 
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-tum’ must mean something different from the word bhava-vacana 
‘word expressing the action’, and Patañjali’s interpretation totally 
obliterates any possible distinction between them. The rule also 
presupposes a possibility that a word denoting the action may not 
be in the meaning of -tum, and in that case it will not receive the 
dative case ending. This makes it imperative to examine the 
meaning of the affix -tum in Panini, as well as the meaning of 
his expression tum-artha ‘meaning of -tum’. 

7.9. Concerning the meaning or meanings denoted by -tumUN, 
according to the Paninian rules as they stand, we may note the 
following points: 


1. By P.3.4.67 (kartari krt), the affix -tumUN denotes kartr 
‘agent’, 

2. With continuation of bhavisyati from P.3.3.3 into P.3.3.10 
(tumun-nvulau kriyéyam kriyarthayam), it is clear that -tumUN 
prescribed by this rule denotes bhavisyat ‘future’. 

3. P.3.3.10 also says that the action denoted by the root which 
takes the affix -tumUN must be the purpose of another action 
denoted by the main verb. This particular sense of one action 
being the purpose of another action (i.e. tadarthya) is also denoted 
by -tumUN taught by this particular rule. 


Thus to make a comprehensive statement, the affix -tumUN 
taught by P.3.3.10 denotes all these meanings, i.e. agent, future, 
and purpose. Thus in a larger sense all these meanings must be 
included in the notion of tum-artha ‘meaning of -tum’. However, 
as we shall see below, the expression tum-artha in Panini’s rules 
is not meant to cover all the meanings denoted by the affix 
-tumUN, but only those meanings which are denoted exclusively 
by -tumUN.5° Whereas there are other affixes denoting the 
meanings of ‘agent’ and ‘future’, only the affix -tumUN taught 
by P.3.3.10 exclusively and invariably denotes the meaning of 
purpose (tadarthya). 

7.10. Panini’s rules provide sufficient evidence to support such 
an interpretation of his word tum-artha. P.3.3.11 (bhava-vacanas 
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ca), which comes immediately after P.3.3.10 (tumun-noulau 
kriyayam kriyarthayam), says that words denoting the action 
(bhdva-vacana) may also, in some contexts, be used to denote a 
future action which is the purpose of another action (bhavisyati, 
kriyayam kriyarthayam). The words tumarthat bhava-vacanat 
‘after words denoting the action, which occur in the meaning of 
-tum’ in P.2.3.15 obviously refer to usages derived by P.3.3.11 
(bhava-vacanas ca). Thus the word tum-artha here refers to the 
particular meaning conveyed by -tumUN derived by P.3.3.10 of 
one action being the purpose of another. If an action-denoting 
word such as pāka ‘cooking’ is used in a context where this cook- 
ing is the purpose of another action, we can have the dative case 
ending for the word paka in a sentence such as: ramah pdkaya 
vrajati ‘Rama goes for cooking’, and such a sentence is essentially 
equivalent to rémah paktum vrajati ‘Rama goes to cook’. Thus it 
is that -tumUN denotes the syntactic meaning ‘agent’ for Panini, 
whereas the affix ghaN in the word pāka denotes the action. Yet 
they are both similar to the extent that they denote in the exam- 
ples given above the common meaning of the action of cooking 
being the purpose of the action of going. This is what makes 
Panini consider the usage pakaya vrajati as being in the meaning 
of -tumUN. 

7.11. Actually this is also the meaning of the expression tum- 
arthe in P.3.4.9 (tum-arthe se-sen...). All the affixes taught in 
this rule are affixes deriving Vedic dative infinitives and share 
with the affix -tumUN the meaning of one action being the 
purpose of another action expressed by the main verb. This has 
to be the meaning of the condition tum-arthe ‘in the meaning of 
-tum’ in this rule, and it does not simply mean, as Patafijali inter- 
prets it, that these affixes are in the meaning of the action. Strictly 
speaking, the syntactic meaning of these affixes, according to 
Panini’s rules, must be ‘agent’, very much like that of -tumUN 
itself. Patafjali’s discussion indicates that this was probably the 
view held before some grammarian came up with the suggestion 
that the indeclinable krt formations denote the action. | The view 
that the affixes such as -tumUN and -se denote the agent according 
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to Panini receives some support from P.3.4.14 (krtydrthe tavai- 
ken-kenya-tvanah). This rule states that the affixe§ -tavai, etc. 
listed here occur in the meaning of the kriya affixes. By P.3.4.70 
(tayor eva krtya-kta-khal-arthah), the kriya affixes, in contrast 
with other krt affixes, denote only bhdva ‘action’ and karman 
‘object’. The particular rule, i.e. P.3.4.14, comes after P.3.4.9 
(tum-arthe se-sen...), and this indicates that affixes such as -se 
are not in the meaning of krtya affixes, i.e. they do not denote the 
action or the object. Secondly, the affix -tavai is prescribed by 
P.3.4.9 in the meaning of -tumUN, whereas P.3.4.14 prescribes it 
also in the meaning of krtya affixes, i.e. to denote the action and 
the object. This would indicate that the affix -tavai prescribed by 
P.3.4.9 could not have been in the meaning of the action or the 
object, and hence must have been in the meaning of the agent by 
the general rule P.3.4.67 (kartari kri), The above discussion 
establishes that, historically speaking, the affix -tumUN denoted 
the syntactic meaning ‘agent’ in Panini’s rules, and it may be 
mentioned in passing that the same is true of the affixes -Ktvd and 
-NamUL. Particularly in the case of -Ktvd there is some external 
evidence in pre-Paninian texts to show that Panini’s ascription of 
the syntactic meaning ‘agent’ to this affix is perfectly justifi- 
able.°2 The syntactic propriety of considering the affixes such as 
-tumUN as denoting ‘agent’ within the original Paninian system 
will be discussed in the following section. ` 


CHAPTER 8 


PANINIAN SYNTAX OF -tumUN CONSTRUCTIONS 


8.1. In the previous section, it has been determined that the 
affix -tumUN denotes the invariant syntactic meaning ‘agent’ 
(kartr) in the original system of Panini. In the present section we 
shall discuss how this particular meaning explains the syntax of 
-tumUN constructions in accordance with Panini’s syntactic rules. 
Consider the following sentence: 


devadattah bhoktum odanam pacati 
Devadatta cooks rice to eat (it). 


In this sentence the affix -tumUN in the form bhoktum denotes 
the agent by P.3.4.67 (kartari krt), and the affix -ti in the main 
verb pacati also denotes the agent by P.1.3.78 (Sesdt kartari 
parasmaipadam). Neither of these two denotes karman ‘object’, 
and hence to use Paninian syntactic terminology, the object re- 
mains unexpressed (anabhihita), and the agent is expressed (abhi- 
hita). P.2.3.1 (anabhihite) is the general rule governing the ascrip- 
tion of particular case endings. This rule literally means ‘if not 
(otherwise) expressed’. P.2.3.2 (karmani dvitiya), in conjunction 
with P.2.3.1, prescribes the use of the accusative case after a word 
standing for the object, if the “objectness” has not been otherwise 
denoted. By this rule, the word odana ‘rice’ in the above sentence 
takes the accusative case ending. Since both -tumUN and -ti 
denote the agent, this agenthood has been already expressed 
(abhihita), and hence the word devadatta standing for the agent 
takes the residual nominative case by P.2.3.46 (pratipadtkartha- 
linga-parimana-vacana-matre prathama). This rule prescribes the 
use of a nominative case ending after a word to denote only the 
sense of the stem and gender, etc., i.e. if and when no other 
syntactic meanings need to be or remain to be denoted. We shall 
not go into other elements of this rule, since they are not directly 
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concerned with the present discussion. Thus the syntax of the 
above given -tumUN construction can be explained without any 
problems. 

8.2. However, explaining the syntax of a-tumUN construction 
involving a passive main verb Poses certain problems and requires 
a much deeper probing into the functioning of Paninian syntax. 
How to explain the syntax of the following sentence? 


bhoktum odanah pacyate devadattena 
Rice is cooked by Devadatta to eat. 


Here the main verb pacyate is passive, and the affix -te denotes the 
object by P.1.3.13 (bhava-karmanoh) and (atmanepadam) from 
P.1.3.12. The affix -tumUN according to P.3.4.67 (kartari krt) 
always denotes the agent. Thus, whereas the affix -te expresses 
(abhihita) the object and leaves the agent unexpressed (anabhi- 
hita), the affix -tumUN expresses (abhthita) the agent and leaves 
the object unexpressed (anabhihita). This creates a complicated 
situation: 


1. For the word devadatta: 

a. We have to use the residual nominative case ending by 
P.2.3.46, since the agent has been already expressed by 
-tum UN. 

b. We have to use the instrumental case by P.2.3.18 (kartr- 
karanayos trtiyd) to denote the agent, since it has not been 
expressed by the affix -te in pacyate. 

2. For the word odana: 

a. We have to use the residual nominative case by P.2.3.46 
(pratipadikartha . . . prathamā), since the object is already 
expressed by the affix -te in pacyate. 

b. We have to use the accusative case by P.2.3.2 (karmani 
dvitiyä) to denote the object, since it has not been denoted 
by the affix -tumUN in bhoktum. 


Given the fact that this conflicting situation obtains in the above 
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passive example, we have to find a principle in order to overcome 
this conflict. 

8.3. We may consider the following possibilities to overcome 
the problems in the examples in the previous section: 


1. P.1.4.2 (vipratisedhe param kéryam) says that when two 
rules, which have otherwise independent domains of their own, 
conflict in a particular case, the latter of the two rules prevails. 
Historically speaking, this rule applies only within the span de- 
fined by P.1.4.1 (d-kaddrdt eka samjnd), ie. from P.1.4.1 to 
P.2.2.38 (kadarah karma-dhéraye).53 The conflict-resolving 
rule, P.1.4.2, thus covers Panini’s rules ascribing the karaka desig- 
nations, but does not apply to rules ascribing particular case 
endings. In the examples under discussion, there is no conflict of 
karaka designations, and hence P.1.4.2 cannot be used to resolve 
this conflict. Patafijali extends the scope of P.1.4.2 to cover the 
whole of the Astddhydyi.54 In. this interpretation also, un- 
Paninian as it is, we cannot solve the problems in the examples 
under consideration.25 Thus this particular principle does not 
solve the problems in this example. 

2. Katyayana in his Varttikas 5-6 on P.2.3.1 proposes a general 
principle®® to deal with cases such as these. If one karaka is shared 
by two actions, and if it is expressed (abhihita) by one affix and 
not expressed by another affix (anabhihita), then the fact that it 
has not been expressed by one affix prevails and determines the 
case endings in accordance with P.2.3.1. This particular general 
principle has been accepted by Patafijali to be valid,5’ and is in 
fact an emphatic assertion of a particular interpretation (i.e. the 
paryuddsa interpretation) of P.2.3.1.58 

However, this principle solves problems in the example deva- 
dattena bhoktum odanah pacyate only halfway. Since the agent 
is not expressed by the affix -te, even if it is expressed by -tumUN, 
we can get the instrumental case ending for the word devadatta 
by. P.2.3.18 (kartr-karanayos trtiyd). However, Katyayana’s 
principle cannot explain the nominative case of the word odanah 
in this sentence. Since the object is not expressed (anabhihita) by 
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the affix -tumUN, even if it is expressed by the affix -te, Katya- 
yana’s principle would require an accusative case ending for the 
word odana by P.2.3.2 (karmani dvttiya). This would create the 
undesired sentence *devadattena bhoktum odanam pacyate. 
Thus Katyayana’s general principle cannot solve problems in 
this usage. As we shall discuss later, Katyayana is aware of this 
problem, and to overcome it he proposes to change the meaning 
of -tumUN, rather than find a better general principle to resolve 
the conflict. 

3. Unfortunately, Patafijali provides no solution to these syn- 
tactic problems, and it is Bhartrhari who comes up with a most 
satisfactory general syntactic principle which solves problems 
as well as seems to be in the general line of indications available 
in Panini’s own rules. In his Vakyapadiya (III.7.81-82), Bhartrhari 
says:59 


When an entity (dravya) is separately related to a main 
(pradhana) and a subordinate (guna) action, in such 
contexts the particular kdraka relation based on the 
subordinate action abides by the kdraka relation based 
on the main action. 

Where the particular kéraka relation with respect to the 
main action is expressed by the (main) verbal inflection, 
the kdraka relation based on the subordinate action, 
even though not denoted (by affixes such as -tumUN, 
-Ktvå, etc.), becomes manifest. 


Later grammarians like Haradatta, Kaiyata, and Nagega have used 
Bhartrhari’s concepts to solve syntactic problems and have pro- 
vided elegant paraphrases of his statements.69 The main point 
of Bhartrhari’s general principle may be rephrased as follows: 


If there are two actions related to each other such that 
one of them is the principal action and the other is the 
subordinate action, then the surface syntax (i.e. case 
endings) of the SHARED KARAKAS is determined 
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by the principal action and not by the subordinate 
action. 


8.4. This particular general principle explicitly stated by 
Bhartrhari for the first time efficiently solves syntactic problems 
in complex sentences. I have shown elsewhere®! that this principle 
perhaps goes back to Candragomin, Bhartrhari’s grand-teacher. 

Given this principle, the syntax of the sentence devadattena 
bhoktum odanah pacyate can be easily explained. Since both 
devadatta and odana ‘rice’ are shared karakas, their surface syntax, 
i.e. case endings, will be determined exclusively by the main 
verb pacyate, and not by the infinitive bhoktum. Since the affix 
-te denotes the object, the word odana takes the residual nomina- 
tive case by P.2.3.46 (pratipadikartha... prathamd). Since the 
affix -te leaves the agent unexpressed (anabhihita), the word 
devadatta gets an instrumental case ending by P.2.3.18 (kartr- 
karanayos trtiya) to denote this otherwise unexpressed agent. 

Bhartrhari’s principle also helps explain the syntax of -tumUN 
constructions where the infinitive has an independent object of its 
own unrelated to the main verb. For instance: 


odanam bhoktum rémo gramam gacchati 
Rama goes to the village to eat rice. 


odanam bhoktum ramena gramo gamyate 
The village is gone to be Rama, to eat rice. 


The case-syntax of the shared agent rama in both of these sen- 
tences is determined exclusively by the main verbs gacchati and 
gamyate. The case-syntax of odana, the independent object of 
bhoktum, is exclusively determined by bhoktum. Similarly, the 
case-syntax of grêma, the independent object of the action of 
going, is exclusively determined by the main verbs gacchati and 
gamyate. Thus it is clear that Bhartrhari’s general principle effec- 
tively deals with the syntax of complex sentences including infini- 
tive and gerund constructions. After stating his general principle, 
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Bhartrhari himself specifically deals with gerund constructions,®2 
but his arguments can be easily transferred to infinitive construc- 
tions as well. 

8.5. As explained above, Bhartrhari’s principle is indeed effec- 
tive in dealing with the syntax of complex sentences. But is it 
historically a Paninian principle? Does it contorm to Panini’s in- 
tentions or patterns exhibited in his grammar? It is clear that 
Panini made no such explicit statement in his grammar. Neither 
Bhartrhari nor the later grammarians who use this principle have 
pointed out any indications (jnapakas) either in Panini’s rules or in 
the works of Katyayana and Patafijali. In fact, statements from 
a grammarian like Haradatta indicate®3 that these grammarians 
based such solutions more on general logical and philosophical 
considerations than on any particular rules in Panini. Thus we are 
left to deal with Panini’s rules on our own to see if there are any 
patterns in his rules which would help support the principle stated 
by Bhartrhari. Some support may be derived from the following 
indications in Panini’s rules: 


1. P.8.1.51 (gaty-artha-lota lrn na cet karakam sarvanyat) gives 
us an indication that Panini accepts the notion of shared kdrakas. 
This rule says that a -sya future form, co-occurring with a semanti- 
cally related (samartha) imperative form of a verb meaning ‘to go’, 
does not become unaccented, if all the kdrakas of these two verb 
forms are not totally different, i.e. if there are at least some 
shared karakas. For example:§4 

a. dgaccha devadatta gramam draksyasy enam 

Come Devadatta. (You) will see this town. 
b. dgaccha devadatta graémam odanam bhoksyase 
Devadatta, come to town. (You) will eat rice. 
c. Ghara devadatta Salim yajnadatta etan bhoksyate 
Devadatta, bring rice (grains). Yajnadatta will eat them. 
In these examples we see various patterns of shared karakas. In the 
first example (a), both the agent and the object are shared by the 
two actions. In the second example (b), only the agent is shared 
by the two actions, whereas in the third example (c), only the 
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object is shared by the two actions. On P.8.1.51, Katyayana says 
that two finite verb inflections, e.g. dgaccha and bhoksyase, could 
denote the same entity at the same time.65 

2. There are three rules in Panini’s grammar which show two or 

more hierarchically related actions sharing a kdraka. In all these 
cases, the principal action dominates the syntax of the shared 
karaka. 

a. P.1.4.52  (gati-buddhi-pratyavasanartha-sabdakarma-karma- 
kandm ani kartā sa nau, karma) states that an entity which 
has the designation ‘agent’ with respect to verbs meaning 
‘going’, etc. in the pre-causative, gets the designation ‘object’ 
in the causative. Because of P.1.4.1 (a kaddrad eka samjna), 
an entity can have only one kéraka designation at a time. 
Thus the agent of the pre-causative construction such as: 


ramah gramam gacchatt 
Rama goes to town. 


is exclusively termed ‘object’ in the causative construction: 


devadattah raémam gramam gamayati 
Devadatta makes Rama go to town. 


In a causative form such as gamayati, there are two hierarchi- 
cally related actions, i.e. the action of going and the action of 
instigating, of which the latter is the principal action. P.1.4. 
52 shows that the surface syntax of a shared karaka such as 
Rama in the above causative sentence is determined by his 
syntactic classification in relation to the principal action. 

b. P.1.3.67 (ner anau yat karma nau cet sa karta anddhyane) 
prescribes the use of middle endings (dtmanepada) in a 
causative form, if the object of the pre-causative (anau) 
becomes the agent of the causative construction (nau), if 
the context is other than remembrance. For instance, in the 
sentence: 
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Grohanti hastinam hastipakah 
The mahauts mount the elephant. 


the elephant (hastin) is the object (karman) of the pre-causa- 
tive verb drohanti ‘(they) mount’. The same entity may be 
viewed, with a semantic twist, as the agent of the causative 
verb drohayate ‘X makes Y mount’ in the sentence: 


arohayate hasti svayam eva 
The elephant himself causes (i.e. helps the mahauts) to 
mount (him). 


Here too the surface syntax of the word hastin is determined 
by its syntactic classification as the agent of the principal 
causative action, and not by its syntactic classification as the 
object of the pre-causative action of mounting. 

P.3.2.124 (latah Satr-Sanacav aprathamd-samanadhikarane) 
states that a present tense finite inflection (lat), which is 
co-referential with a non-nominative form, is replaced by the 
affixes SatR and SdnaC. The question is, how can a finite 
verbal inflection be co-referential with a non- -nominative 
form? The normal relationship is such that if the finite verb 
inflection denotes the agent, then the word standing for that 
agent takes the nominative; and if the finite verb inflection 
denotes the object, then the word standing for that object 
takes the nominative. This relationship is so invariant that it 
is impossible to find a finite verb inflection (denoting the 
agent or object) not being co-referential with a nominative 
form. Katyayana in fact defines the use of the nominative in 
terms of this co-referentiality with the finite verb.66 How 
then does Panini speak of a lat ‘present tense’ finite verb affix 
being co-referential with a non-nominative form? The only 
way to deal with this situation is to say that the item with 
which a given Jat inflection is co-referential also happens to 
be simultaneously related to another verbal inflection in a 
non-co-referential relationship. For example: 
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gacchantam ramam laksmanah pasyati 
Laksmana sees Rama going. 


Here, we can say that (in the word gacchantam) the present: 
tense affix (lat) denotes the agent and is co-referential with 
the word rama that stands for this agent. However, this agent 
of the action of going happens to be at the same time the 
object of the higher level or principal verb pasyati. Due to its 
relationship with the principal verb pasyati, the word rama 
takes the accusative case ending; and yet in deeper semantic 
and syntactic terms, it is still co-referential with the pre- 
derivational string gam + lat. Given such a relationship, the 
affix lat is replaced by -SatR. Thus P.3.2.124 clearly pre- 
sumes that the word rāma must have already taken the accu- 
sative case ending, before the affix -lat can be substituted by 
SatR. Such a presumption can be explained only by saying 
that rdma is a shared karaka, i.e. the agent of the subordinate 
action of going and the object of the principal action of see- 
ing, and that given such a relationship, the connection of this 
shared kdraka with the principal action determines its case 
ending.67 Once this has been accomplished, then obviously 
the affix -lat after the root gam denoting the subordinate 
action of going is co-referential with a word which is not in 
the nominative case. Therefore, this -/at has to be substituted 
with -SatR. 


8.6. In my opinion, this is sufficient evidence to say that 
though Panini does not make any explicit statement, the syntactic 
patterns assumed and stated in his rules indicate a general prin- 
ciple: If there are two or more hierarchically related actions which 
share some kdrakas in common, the surface syntax of these shared 
karakas is exclusively determined by the relation of those shared 
kåārakas with the principal action. It is a matter of great dismay to 
realize that this general principle was not known to Katyayana and 
Patafijali and that the Paninian tradition had to wait for Bhartrhari 
to make an explicit statement of this principle. But it is also very 
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important to recognize that this principle is implicitly supported 
by Panini’s own rules. 

8.7. Coming back to Paninian syntax of infinitives, we may 
thus state two historically significant conclusions derived from the 
foregoing discussion: 


1. The affixes such as -tumUN, -Ktvå, and -NamUL invariably 
denote the syntactic meaning ‘agent’ according to Panini, besides 
denoting other specific meanings. 

2. Syntactic patterns stated and assumed in Pånini’s rules indi- 
cate that the surface syntax, i.e. case endings, of the kdrakas 
shared by two hierarchically related actions is exclusively deter- 
mined by the principal action, and not by the subordinate action. 


8.8. These two basic facts concerning the original system of 
Panini help us to explain other usages of -tumUN prescribed by 
Panini. In the usages of -tumUN derived by P.3.3.10 (tumun- 
nvulau kriydyam kriyarthayém), P.3.3.158 (samdna-kartrkesu 
tumun), and P.3.4.65 (Saka-dhrsa-jnd...), more often than not 
the infinitive is accompanied by a main verb, and hence the syntax 
of the kdrakas shared by the infinitive and the main verb is always 
determined by the main verb. But there are some usages of 
-tumUN where there is no other main verb in the surface of the 
sentence. For instance: 


ramo gantum samarthah 
Rama (is) able to go. 


It must be clearly understood that Panini neither defines the 
notion of vakya ‘sentence’, nor does he consider it necessary to 
have a finite verb form in every usable utterance to be able to 
explain its syntax.®8 It is often forgotten that in Panini’s grammar 
the surface as well as the deeper syntax can be dealt with without 
these kinds of assumptions. In the sentence rémo gantum sam- 
arthah, we may simply say that the affix -tumUN denotes the 
syntactic meaning ‘agent’; and since this meaning has already been 
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expressed (abhihita), the word rama takes the residual nominative 
case ending by P.2.3.46 (pratipadikartha...prathama). As we 
shall see, such sentences have created complex problems for 
grammarians like Katyayana and Candragomin who have added 
a series of additional assumptions to deal with the syntax of 
these sentences. The original Paninian system is remarkably free 
from such unnecessary assumptions. 

8.9. The syntax of -tumUN constructions derived by P.3.3.167 
(kala-samaya-velésu tumun) is totally different from all other 
-tumUN constructions seen so far. The rule says that a verb root 
may take the affix -twmUN, if it occurs in conjunction with 
(upapada) words such as kdla, samaya, and veld, all meaning 
‘time’. In all these constructions, we find that the words denoting 
time occur frequently with a nominative case ending. For in- 
stance: 


gantum kêlah 
It is time to go. 


One must realize that the nominative case of the time words is 
not dependent on the syntactic meaning ‘agent’ denoted by the 
affix -tumUN. Though time may be related to an action as its 
adhikarana ‘locus’, if we are talking about time itself, then it will 
be expressed in the nominative case, and the infinitive functions 
like an adverb to this time expression. Considering this syntactic 
independence of the time expression from the accompanying 
infinitive, Katyayana proposes to make an explicit statement that 
such an infinitive occurs if the accompanying time expression is 
in the nominative.69 By making the nominative case of the time 
expression a pre-condition for the occurrence of the -tumUN 
form, Katyayana wants to indicate that the nominative of the time 
expression is not determined by the -tumUN form. Patanjali 
proposes that we do not need such a statement, but that we can 
obtain the same result by continuing the words praisatisarga- 
prapta-kdlesu from P.3.3.163 into P.3.3.167.79 This in effect 
limits the application of P.3.3.167 to contexts of ordering, grant- 
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ing permission and showing propriety of time. This may mean that 
a sentence such as gantum kêlah is the elliptical form of sentences 
like gantum yogyah kalah or gantum kalah praptah. Though there 
are no clear indications in Panini’s grammar to support these 
suggestions of later grammarians, we can say that by making the 
accompaniment of time words the pre-condition for the deriva- 
tion of -tumUN in P.3.3.167, Panini has indicated their syntactic 
independence from the -tumUN form.” 1 


CHAPTER 9 


KATYAYANA’S SYNTAX OF -tumUN CONSTRUCTIONS 


9.1. In dealing with Katyayana’s syntax of -tumUN construc- 
tions, we must show not only how it differs from Panini’s but also 
why Katyayana had to come up with different additional axioms. 
We must also investigate whether these axioms, in themselves, 
provide a viable explanation of the -tumUN constructions. To 
begin with, it should be noted that there are two important factors 
in which Katyayana’s general perception of Sanskrit syntax is 
different from that of Panini’s. 

9.2. As stated earlier, Panini does not define the notion of 
vakya ‘sentence’, nor does he think it necessary to have a finite 
verb for every usable utterance. For various reasons which have 
been discussed elsewhere in detail,72 Katyayana finds it important 
to discuss the concept of sentence and offer formal definitions 
for it. In all the alternative definitions proposed by Katyayana,’3 
there are two prominent factors. A sentence is a word group cen- 
tered around one and only one finite verb form (äkhyäta, tinanta). 
This makes it necessary for a word group to have a finite verb 
form to become a sentence, and this finite verb form becomes the 
cornerstone of Katyayana’s syntax. With such an assumption, 
Katyayana feels inclined to explain the nominative case as a 
concord case, rather than’as a residual case as is done by Panini 
(ref. P.2.3.46).74 Katyayana proposes to restate this rule as: 
tin-samanadhtkarane prathama’® ‘a word which is co-referential 
with the finite verb inflection (tiñ) takes the nominative case 
ending’. Thus if the verbal inflection denotes the agent, the word 
standing for that agent takes a nominative case ending; and if the 
verbal inflection denotes the object, then the word standing for 
that object takes a nominative case ending. In those sentences 
where there is no overt finite verb, Katyayana proposes to assume 
a deleted form of the verb ‘to be’,”® and this assumption has been 
used widely in the MB.77 
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9.3. To explain the syntax of kdrakas shared by two or more 
actions, Katyayana proposes’ that as long as a particular kdraka 
is unexpressed (anabhihita) by one of the affixes attached to the 
verb roots, the case ending based on this fact will be applied, even 
though that same karaka is at the same time expressed by another 
affix. This principle is simply a reiteration of a particular inter- 
pretation of P.2.3.1 (anabhihite), i.e. that this rule is a prescriptive 
rule with respect to a sphere excluding the expressed (abhihita) 
karakas, rather than being a prohibition rule strictly negating the 
application of case endings with respect to expressed kdrakas.’9 

The main problem with this assumption is that it does not seem 
to recognize the possible hierarchies among related actions and the 
impact of such hierarchies on the syntax of shared karakas. Panini 
himself does not explicitly refer to such hierarchies, though there 
are indications of an implicit acceptance of such hierarchies. 

9.4. Given these two general syntactic notions, Katyayana 
could not explain the syntax of sentences such as: 


devadattena bhoktum odanah pacyate 
Rice is cooked by Devadatta, to eat. 


If we accept the Paninian meaning ‘agent’ for the affix -tumUN 
in the form bhoktum, then the meaning ‘object’ remains unex- 
pressed (anabhihita) by this affix, whereas it is expressed by the 
passive affix -te in the form pacyate. However, since the object is 
not expressed by the affix -twmUN, in accordance with Katya- 
yana’s general principle, the word standing for the shared object, 
odana, must take an accusative case ending by P.2.3.2 (karmani 
dvittya). This would generate the incorrect sentence: 


*devadattena odanam bhoktum pacyate 


and could not explain the nominative case for the word odanah as 
it is correctly required.89 There are similar problems with the 
passive sentences involving -Ktvd and -NamUL forms.8! Katya- 
yana felt that one could not get out of these syntactic problems as 
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long as one accepted Panini’s view that these affixes invariably 
denote the syntactic meaning ‘agent’. With this realization, Katya- 
yana proposes the following:8? 


Affixes (taught in the section beginning with P.3.4.26, 
or rather with P.3.4.9) up to -twmUN (in P.3.4.65) are 
co-referential (with the main finite verb).85 


As discussed earlier,84 Patafijali and later commentators under- 
stand this reference to -tumUN in a generic way. 

9.5. Whereas Patañjali’s exposition of Katyayana’s suggestion 
is not as clear as one would wish it were, Haradatta and Helaraja 
provide more complete explanations of Katyayana’s point of 
view.85 In accordance with Katyayana’s suggestions, the syntax 
of the -tumUN constructions may be explained as follows: 


bhoktum odanam pacati devadattah 
Devadatta cooks rice to eat (it). 


In this sentence both -tumUN in bhoktum and -ti in pacati denote 
the same agent. Since the agent is thus expressed (abhihita), the 
agent word devadatta takes the nominative case by P.2.3.46 
(pratipadikartha... prathamā) or by Katyayana’s concord rule 
(tin-samanadhikarane prathamé).8® Since neither of these two 
affixes denotes the object, the word odana ‘rice’ takes the accusa- 
tive case ending by P.2.3.2 (karmani dvitiyd) to denote this other- 
wise unexpressed object. 


bhoktum odanah pacyate devadattena 
Rice is cooked by Devadatta, to be eaten. 


Both the affixes, -tumUN and -te, denote the same object, and 
since this object has been expressed (abhihita), we have the nomi- 
native case ending for the word odana ‘rice’ by P.2.3.46 (prati- 
padikartha...prathama), or by Katyayana’s concord rule men- 
tioned above. Since the meaning ‘agent’ has not been expressed 
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(anabhihita) by either of these two affixes, we get the instru- 
mental case ending for the word devadatta by P.2.3.18 (kartr- 
karanayos trtiya). 


devadattah gantum samarthah (supply the verb asti) 


Though there is no finite verb in the above construction, Katya- 
yana’s principles require that such a sentence be completed by 
the assumption of an appropriate form of the verb ‘to be’. Thus 
one has to supply the “deleted” verb asti to the sentence deva- 
dattah gantum samarthah. With this finite verb, the syntax of this 
sentence can be easily explained in terms of Katyayana’s princi- 
ples. Both the affixes, -tumUN and -ti, denote the same agent. 
Since the agent is expressed (abhihita), the word devadatta (and 
samartha) takes the nominative case ending by P.2.3.46 or by 
Katyayana’s concord rule. This assumption of a deleted finite 
verb becomes crucial to Katyayana’s syntactic theory and remains 
crucial for grammarians like Candragomin who partly follow 
Katyayana’s conceptions. 


gantum kalah (supply the deleted verb bhavat?) 
It is time to go. 


This particular usage is derived by P.3.3.167 (kdla-samaya-veldsu 
tumun). The rule simply prescribes the use of -tumUN after a 
verb root, if it occurs in conjunction with words such as kala. 
Katyayana realized that the relation of such a time word with the 
infinitive is neither that of agent nor object, and hence the nomi- 
native of the time word could not be explained in the normal way. 
To overcome this problem, it is suggested that the rule may be 
made more specific to read: “-tumUN may be used after verb 
roots, if they occur in conjunction with a time word in the nomi- 
native case.”87 However, to explain the nominative of the time 
word in the first place, before it comes into contact with an 
infinitive, Katyayana would certainly assume the existence of a 
deleted finite verb such as bhavati. It seems that Katyayana does 
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not assume his normal notion of co-referentiality of -tumUN with 
the main verbal inflection in such usages. 

9.6. The examples given so far can be explained within the 
framework adopted by Katyayana. However, there is a loophole 
in Katyayana’s proposal, and for this reason Katyayana fails 
where Panini succeeds. Katyayana’s conception has two basic 
requirements: 


1. At least when the main verb is in active voice, the infinitive 
and the main verb must have the same agent, because otherwise 
they cannot be co-referential (samdnddhikarana). 

2, At least when the main verb is in passive voice, the infinitive 
and the main verb must have the same object, because otherwise 
they cannot be co-referential. 


Whereas the first of these two requirements is generally satisfied, 
the second is most certainly violated by a small number of attested 
usages in decidedly pre-Katyayana literature which have passive 
main clauses with gerunds and infinitives having independent 
objects of their own in the accusative.88 In Patanjali’s own usage 
in the MB, such constructions are very frequent,89 and this rare 
earlier pattern is seen increasingly in the later classical literature. 

9.7. While discussing Katyayana’s proposal about co-referential- 
ity of affixes like infinitives and gerunds with the main verb in- 
flections, Patafijali rightly points out that there are usages which 
can be better explained without Katyayana’s proposal.9° He gives 
the following example:9! 


paktvaudanam gramo gamyate devadattena 
The village is gone to by Devadatta, having cooked rice. 


Without worrying about the awkwardness of literal translations, 
we may view the syntactic issues in this sentence. Patanjali says 
that this sentence can be better explained without assuming 
Katyayana’s notion of co-referentiality. Having thus kept aside the 
notion of co-referentiality, Patafijali, for the sake of argument, 
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assumes the view that -Ktvd denotes the agent, which is the histori- 
cally Paninian view. Since -Ktvd in paktvd denotes the agent, the 
object remains unexpressed (anabhihita), and therefore we get 
the accusative case for the word odana ‘rice’ by P.2.3.2 (karmani 
dvitiya), to denote the independent object of this gerund. Since 
the affix -te in the main verb gamyate denotes the object, the 
word grama, the independent object of gamyate, takes a nomina- 
tive case ending by P.2.3.46 (pratipadikartha... prathama). The 
only shared karaka in this example is devadatta, the agent of both 
the actions. Here the affix -Ktvd is assumed to denote the agent, 
whereas the affix -te does not denote the agent. Hence the agent 
is at the same time expressed (abhihita) and unexpressed (anabhi- 
hita). At this stage, Patañjali follows Katyayana’s general principle 
and says that since the agent is not expressed by one of the 
affixes, due to this factor we can get an instrumental case ending 
for the agent word devadatta by P.2.3.18 (kartr-karanayos trtiya). 
Thus Patanjali shows that we do not need Katyayana’s notion of 
co-referentiality to explain this usage. 

9.8. What Patafjali does not say explicitly is that Katyayana’s 
notion of co-referentiality in fact fails to explain the syntax of 
this sentence. When the gerund and the main passive verb have 
independent objects of their own, in no way can there be co- 
referentiality (samanadhikaranya) of a gerund with a main verb. 
Patanjali’s statements on the example paktvaudanam gramo 
gamyate devadattena are so vaguely worded that Kaiyata mis- 
takenly takes this example as showing the purpose for Katya- 
yana’s notion of co-referentiality.9? NageSabhatta rightly points 
out Kaiyata’s misconception and clearly states that this example 
in the MB is meant to reject the usefulness of Katyayana’s sugges- 
tions, and to show that one cannot derive this example if one 
were to accept that suggestion.93 This whole discussion is also 
relevant for the examples of -tumUN having an independnet 
object of its own. For example: 


paktum odanam gramo gamyate devadattena 
The village is gone to by Devadatta, to cook rice. 
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Katyayana’s notion of co-referentiality cannot function with 
respect to this example as well, and has the same problems as 
shown in the case of the previous example. 

9.9. Patafjali rejects Katyayana’s notion of co-referentiality of 
gerunds and infinitives with the main verb inflection, but he fails 
to point out in clear terms that once this notion is rejected, 
neither he nor Katyayana can explain the syntax of most normal 
sentences such as: 


bhoktum odanah pacyate devadattena 
Rice is cooked by Devadatta, to be eaten. 


Here the affix -tumUN, in Paninian terms, denotes the agent, and 
the object remains unexpressed. Therefore, even though the affix 
-te in pacyate denotes the object, its unexpressedness with respect 
to -tumUN would force upon us the accusative case for the word 
odana ‘rice’. Thus the general principle stated by Katyayana and 
accepted to be valid by Patafijali—if a shared karaka is expressed 
by one affix and not expressed by another affix, then its un- 
expressedness determines the case endings—totally fails to account 
for Sanskrit syntax. Therefore, we are finally forced to admit that 
Katyayana’s innovations in the Paninian syntactic theory are not 
only un-Paninian, but are also inefficient in explaining Sanskrit 
syntax. 


CHAPTER 10 


PATANJALI’S SYNTAX OF -tumUN CONSTRUCTIONS 


10.1. From the discussion so far, we can say the following 
definite things about Patafjali’s own syntax of -tumUN construc- 
tions: 


1. Patafjali rejects Panini’s original notion that affixes such as 
-tumUN and -Ktvd denote the agent (kartr). 

2.Patanjali also rejects Katyayana’s view that the affixes 
-tumUN, -Ktva, etc. are co-referential with the main verb inflec- 
tion. 

3. He refers to a pre-Patafjali statement: “Indeclinable krt 
formations denote the action.” 

4. Patafijali accepts this notion completely, but rejects the 
necessity of having to make such an independent statement. He 
derives the substance of this statement by reinterpreting Panini’s 
words, and concludes that -twmUN denotes the action, and so 
also the affixes such as -Ktvd and -Nam UL. 

5. He accepts Katyadyana’s general syntactic principle that as 
long as a shared karaka remains unexpressed by one of the inflec- 
tions, this factor will determine the case ending of that kdraka, 
even if that kdraka is expressed by another affix at the same 
time. 


10.2. Given these assumptions, the best example to illustrate 
Patanjali’s syntactic notions is the one that he gives against Katya- 


yana:94 


paktvaudanam gramo gamyate devadattena 
The village is gone to by Devadatta, having cooked rice. 


Along the same lines, we can have an example of -tumUN: 
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paktum odanam gramo gamyate devadattena 
The village is gone to by Devadatta, to cook rice. 


In these examples, following Patafijali’s notions, the affixes -Ktvd 
and -tumUN in the words paktvé and paktum denote bhava 
‘action’, and hence leave the meanings ‘agent’ and ‘object’ unex- 
pressed (anabhihita). Thus we can easily get the accusative case 
ending for odana ‘rice’, the independent object of both paktva 
and paktum, by P.2.3.2 (karmani dvitiyd). The passive verb 
gamyate in both the examples denotes the object, and hence for 
grêma ‘village’, the independent object of gamyate, we get the 
residual nominative case ending by P.2.3.46 (pratipadikartha .. . 
prathama). The shared agent is denoted neither by -Ktvd and 
-tumUN nor by the affix -te in gamyate; and hence to denote the 
unexpressed agent, we can get an instrumental case ending for 
the word devadatta by P.2.3.18 (kartr-karanayos trtiya). Thus 
the syntactic explanation of these sentences is extremely smooth 
in accordance with Patafijali’s views. 

10.3. Unfortunately, this satisfaction is too short-lived, since 
Patafijali’s assumptions create more problems for more common- 
place examples. Consider the following example : 


paktvaudanam bhunkte devadattah 
Devadatta eats rice, having cooked (it). 


Here the affix -Ktva in the form paktvd denotes “action” accord- 
ing to Patafjali, and hence the meanings ‘agent’ and ‘object’ 
remain unexpressed (anabhihita). The active voice affix -te in 
bhunkte denotes the agent, and hence the object remains unex- 
pressed. Since the meaning ‘object’ is expressed neither by -Kiva 
nor by -te, we can easily get the accusative case ending for the 
shared object odana ‘rice’ by P.2.3.2 (karmant dvitiyd). However, 
the meaning ‘agent’ is expressed by -te and is not expressed by 
-Ktvd. Since Patafijali accepts Katyayana’s general principle that in 
such cases the case ending is based on the fact that a syntactic 
meaning is not expressed by one of the affixes, we would have to 
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have an instrumental case for the agent devadatta by P.2.3.18 
(kartrkaranayos trtiya). This would only yield the ungrammatical 
sentence *paktvaudanam bhunkte devadattena, and thus fails to 
explain the desired nominative case. We detect the same problems 
in the examples of -tumUN such as: 


bhoktum odanam pacati devadattah 
Devadatta cooks rice to eat (it). 


10.4. Consider the following example: 


paktvaudano bhujyate devadattena 
Rice, having been cooked, is eaten by Devadatta. 


Here the affix -Ktvå according to Patafijali denotes only the 
action, and hence the meanings ‘agent’ and ‘object’ are left un- 
expressed (anabhihita). The passive affix -te in bhujyate denotes 
the object, and leaves the agent unexpressed. Since neither of the 
affixes denotes the agent, we can easily obtain the desired instru- 
mental case for the word devadatta by P.2.3.18 (kartr-karanayos 
trtiya). However, the object is expressed by one affix and is not 
expressed by another affix. Following Katyayana’s syntactic 
principle, we would have to have an accusative case ending for the 
word odana ‘rice’ leading to the ungrammatical sentence *paktvau- 
danam bhujyate devadattena, and we cannot explain the desired 
nominative case ending. We detect the same problems in: 


bhoktum odanah pacyate devadattena 
Rice is cooked by Devadatta, to be eaten. 


10.5. The amazingly shocking fact is that Patañjali has not 
provided any explanation for these problems, not even an unsatis- 
factory explanation. On P.3.4.26 (svddumi namul), Patanjali 
rejects Katyayana’s notion of co-referentiality of -Ktvd, -tumUN, 
etc. with the main verb inflection, and simply ends his discussion 
by stating that affixes such as these denote the invariant meaning 
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bhava ‘action’. The explanation of syntax is not carried through, 
nor is there demonstrated any awareness of the above problems. 
Kaiyata, the conscientious commentator, is left to bewilder for 
himself:95 


If this is true (i.e. the affixes -Ktvå, -tum UN, etc. denote 
only the action), then how come we do not get an 
instrumental case ending (for the word devadatta) in the 
sentence paktvaudanam bhunkte devadattah, and an 
accusative case ending (for the word odana) in the - 
sentence paktvaudano bhujyate devadattena? (This 
should have happened) since the meanings ‘agent’ and 
‘object’ are not expressed by the affix -Ktvå. 


10.6. This is where a cultural phenomenon takes place. Kaiyata 
in fact cannot find any explanation to the above question in the 
MB, and yet, given its infallibility and authority, he cannot say 
that Patafijali’s discussion is full of real problems. Remaining silent 
about Pataiijali’s inadequacy, Kaiyata provides solutions to the 
above problems in his commentary by making a reference to the 
syntactic principle stated by Bhartrhari that the surface syntax of 
the shared kdrakas is determined by the main action and not by 
the subordinate action.9® Historically speaking, however, we must 
keep it in mind that this is not Patañjali’s solution, and that Patan- 
jali in fact has provided no solution. Given Bhartrhari’s principle, 
the problems in the examples given above disappear. For example: 


bhoktum odanam pacati devadattah 
Devadatta cooks rice, to eat (it). 


Though Bhartrhari and all the later traditions accept that affixes 
like -Ktvā and -tumUN denote the action,’ his principle neutral- 
izes the impact of these affixes on the surface syntax of the shared 
karakas. Thus in the above example, the main verb inflection -t 
denotes the agent, and leaves its object unexpressed. Since the 
main verb determines the syntax of the shared karakas, we easily 
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get the desired accusative for the word odana ‘rice’ by P.2.3.2, 
(karmani dvitiyd), and the desired nominative for the word deva- 
datta by P.2.3.46 (pratipadikartha . . . prathama). 

10.7. As it has been shown earlier, the general syntactic prin- 
ciple stated by Bhartrhari can be supported by evidence from 
Panini’s own rules, and hence in a way the Paninian tradition 
since the days of Bhartrhari has come back to a historically 
Paninian way of dealing with Sanskrit syntax. However, the 
entire later tradition still accepts Patafijali’s view that affixes 
such as -Ktvd and -tumUN denote the action, and to this extent, 
their syntactic explanations are historically un-Paninian, though 
effective in their own way in deriving the surface syntax of San- 
skrit sentences. It must be clearly understood that this effec- 
tiveness is not dependent on Patajijali’s view that the affixes 
in question denote only the action, but on Bhartrhari’s principle 
recognizing the inherent hierarchies between actions involved 
in gerund and infinitive constructions. Patafijali’s own contri- 
bution to the syntax of infinitive and gerund constructions is 
rather meager, if not altogether negative. It is indeed inferior 
in comparison with Katyayana’s contribution. Katyayana’s syn- 
tactic notions taken in their entirety can explain most of the 
frequently found infinitive and gerund constructions, i.e. those 
with active main clauses, and these notions fail only in the case 
of those extremely few constructions (see Note 88) which have 
a passive main clause and the gerund or infinitive has an object 
of its own. Patajijali’s syntactic notions, on the other hand, 
without the help of Bhartrhari’s syntactic principle, succeed 
only in the few cases where Katyayana fails. However, Patañjali 
clearly fails where Katyayana succeeds, i.e. the main bulk of 
infinitive and gerund constructions. 

10.8. Though Patañjali’s syntactic notions prove to be failures 
considered from within the Paninian system, they have the great 
merit of agreeing with modern notions about the history of 
Sanskrit gerunds and infinitives. Modern scholars have recognized 
for a long time that forms such as gantum and gatva are in fact 
frozen case forms of an action noun such as *gantu-.98 Thus 
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historically these forms are indeed action-denoting words as 
claimed by Patafijali. But this is a point of view extraneous to the 
Paninian system. 


CHAPTER 11 


SYNTAX OF -tumUN WITH VERBS MEANING ‘TO DESIRE’ 


11.1. P.3.3.158 (samana-kartrkesu tumun), with the word 
iccharthesu from P.3.3.157, prescribes the use of the affix -tumUN 
after a verb root, if it occurs in conjunction with a verb meaning 
‘to desire’. Though this rule by itself does not state the exact 
relationship of the desired action with the action of desiring, 
there are some hints in Panini’s grammar. The fact that he makes 
a separate rule from P.3.3.10 (tumun-nvulau kriyayam kriyartha- 
yam) is an indication that a usage such as gantum icchati ‘X 
wants to go’ does not have the sense of one action being the 
purpose of another action. This being granted, what is the relation 
of the desired action with the action of desiring? From the com- 
monly accepted semantic equivalence of gantum icchati with the 
desiderative form jigamisati,99 and from the fact that P.3.1.7 
(dhatoh karmanah samana-kartrkad icchayam vā) requires that, 
in a desiderative form, the action denoted by a root must be an 
object (karman) of the action of desiring denoted by the desidera- 
tive affix -saN, one may conclude that even in a sentence such as 
gantum icchati ‘X wants to go’, Panini assumes the same semantic 
and syntactic relationship between the two actions. Thus we can 
state the following points about -tumUN constructions derived 
by P.3.3.158: 


1. The agent of the infinitive and the verb of desire must be 
the same.100 

2.The action denoted by the verb in the infinitive must be an 
object (karman) of the main verb of desire. 

3. The infinitive and the main verb of desire may have shared 
or independent objects, besides the main verb having the desired 
action as its object. 

4.The syntactic meaning denoted by the affix -tumUN is 
always ‘agent’.101 
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These are the fundamental assumptions in the historically Paninian 
syntax of an infinitive with a verb of desire. In what follows we 
shall explore the implications of these assumptions for the surface 
and the deeper syntax of such constructions. 

11.2. Consider the following sentence: 


devadattah gramam gantum icchati 
Devadatta wants to go to the village. 


In this sentence, according to the Paninian syntactic notions, we 
have two underlying possibilities. Whereas Devadatta is the shared 
agent of both gantum and icchati, and whereas the action of going 
denoted by the root gam in gantum is the object (karman) of the 
action of desiring, there are two possibilities concerning the status 
of grama ‘village’: 


1. The village may be considered to be the object of only the 
infinitive, and not of the action of desiring also. This gives us the 
chain: The village is the object of going, and going is the object 
of desiring. 

2. The village may be considered to be the shared object of both 
going and desiring. In this perspective, then, the action of going 
has only one object, i.e. the village, but the action of desiring has 
two objects, i.e. going and the village. 


The surface syntax, i.e. the case endings, in the sentence deva- 
dattah gramam gantum icchati can be explained in either alterna- 
tive: 


1. Devadatta is the shared agent of both gantum and icchatt. 
Therefore, the surface syntax of the word devadatta is determined 
by the main verb icchafi. Since the affix -ti denotes the agent, 
we get the residual nominative case ending for the word deva- 
datta by P.2.3.46 (pratipadikartha...prathama). Since grama 
‘village’ is considered to be the independent object of the infinitive 
gantum, its surface syntax is determined by gantum. The affix 
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-tumUN, in Panini’s view, denotes the agent, and hence the object 
remains unexpressed (anabhthita). Therefore, we easily get the 
desired accusative case ending for the word grama by P.2.3.2 
(karmani dvitiyd). 

2. The syntax of the word devadatta is determined in the same 
way as above. However, since the village is considered to be the 
shared object of both gantum and icchati, its surface syntax will 
be determined by the main verb icchati. The affix -ti only denotes 
the agent, and leaves the object unexpressed (anabhthita). This 
allows us to use the desired accusative case ending after the word 
grama by P.2.3.2 (karmani dvitiya). 


11.3. As explained above, the surface syntax of the sentence 
devadattah gramam gantum icchati is not affected by either of the 
two alternative underlying syntactic patterns. However, those 
two underlying patterns may affect the surface syntax in the 
following way. P.2.3.12 ( gaty-artha-karmani dvitiya-caturthyau 
cestayam anadhvant) says that either an accusative case ending or 
a dative case ending may be used for (the otherwise unexpressed) 
object of ‘going’, if this object is other than the road and there is 
true sense of movement. This rule, for instance, gives us the 
following variation: 


ramo gramam gacchati or ramo gramaya gacchati 
Rama goes to the village. 


This alternation seems feasible because the village is the object 
of going and the surface syntax of the word grama is determined 
directly by its connection with the verb gacchati. However, when 
we look at the infinitive constructions, there are more complexi- 
ties. We may raise the following question: Can we derive a dative 
case ending for the word grêma in the following sentence? 


devadattah gramaya gantum icchati 
Devadatta wants to go to the village. 
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At least according to the straightforward interpretation of Pani- 
nian syntax, we have to say that we can derive the dative case 
ending for the word grama ‘village’ if it is determined by the 
infinitive gantum and not by the main verb icchati. The only 
way the infinitive gantum can be said to control the surface 
syntax of grdma is to assume that grama is not the shared object, 
but an independent object of gantum. It seems that we cannot 
derive the dative gramaya if it is the shared object of gantum and 
icchati. As we shall see, this is a point of long debate in Sanskrit 
grammatical works. 

11.4. Whether grama is the shared object of gantum and 
icchati or whether it is an independent object of gantum is a 
matter of great significance for passive constructions. As we shall 
see, these different underlying positions lead to different surface 
structures in the passive voice: 


1. Assume that grama is an independent object of gantum. 
If so, its surface syntax will be exclusively determined by gantum. 
Thus we can derive only the following passive sentences: 


gramam gantum isyate devadattena 
and 
gramaya gantum isyate devadattena 
Going to the village is desired by Devadatta. 


In both these sentences, the object of the passive verb ssyate is 
the action of going, whereas grama ‘village’ is the independent 
object of gantum, and its surface syntax is exclusively deter- 
mined by gantum. Since the affix -tumUN invariably denotes 
the agent according to Panini, the object of the -tumUN form 
will take an accusative case ending by P.2.3.2 (karmant dvitiya). 
It can also optionally take a dative case ending by P.2.3.12 (gaty- 
artha-karmani dvitiyd-caturthyau cestayam anadhvant). 

2. Assume that grama is the shared object of gantum and 
icchati. We also have to assume that the action of going denoted 
by the root gam- is the object of icchati. Thus the action of 
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desiring essentially becomes duikarmaka ‘with two objects’. For 
a duikarmaka verb, then, we can derive two alternative passives, 
i.e. one passive focused on grama ‘village’ and the other focused 
on the action of going. Let us view these two varieties of passive 
surface forms: 

a. Passive focused on grama: 


gramo gantum isyate devadattena 
The village is desired to be gone to by Devadatta. 


In this sentence, we may say that the passive affix -te in the 
main verb isyate denotes the object, i.e. the village, and 
hence we get the desired nominative case ending for the word 
grama by P.2.3.46 (pratipadikartha . . . prathama). 

b. Passive focused on ‘going’: 


gramam gantum isyate devadattena 
Going to the village is desired by Devadatta. 


In this sentence, the focus is on the action of going as the 
object of the action of desiring, and there is no focus on the 
shared object grama. Thus the shared object grama takes 
the accusative case by P.2.3.2 (karmani dvitiya). 


11.5. Thus to sum up the passive constructions and their 
underlying syntactic structures, we may say: 


1. gramam gantum isyate devadattena 

This construction may have two underlying syntactic structures. 
The village may or may not be the shared object. In any case, 
the focus is on gantum. 

2. gramo gantum isyate devadattena 

This construction can be derived only if grama is the shared 
object and if it is the focus of the passive construction. 

3. gramaya gantum isyate devadattena 

This construction can be derived only if grama is the indepen- 
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dent object of gantum, and if its surface syntax is exclusively 
determined by gantum. 


11.6. It must be kept in mind that these are purely inferences 
based on Panini’s rules, and not P4nini’s actual opinions about 
particular examples. Also Panini teaches desiderative forms which 
are semantically equivalent with the above -tumUN constructions, 
but he does not derive one from the other.102 P.3.1.7 (dhdtoh 
karmanah samana-kartrkéd icchaydm vā) optionally prescribes 
the affix -saN after a root, in the sense of desire, if the action 
denoted by that root is the object of desire and has the same 
agent as the agent of desiring. Thus: 


devadattah gramam gantum icchati 


is semantically equivalent to: 


devadattah gramam jigamisati 
Devadatta wants to go to the village. 


The main difference I perceive between these two constructions 
is that whereas the infinitive construction can handle different 
underlying syntactic structures, i.e. shared or independent objects 
for the infinitive and the verb of desire, the desiderative construc- 
tion can have only one underlying syntactic structure, i.e. grama 
is the shared object of going and desiring. Given the normal 
constraints on the derivation of compounds, taddhita and krt 
formations,!93 we cannot derive a form such as: 


(jt)-gam-(t)-sa-tt 


if the subordinate item gam- is independently connected with an 
outside item such as grama. For instance, we cannot derive a 
compound raja-putrah ‘king’s son’, if the word rajan ‘king’ has 
independent outside connections. For instance, the phrase maha- 
tah rajnah putrah ‘son of the great king’ cannot be transformed 
into *mahatah raja-putrah.1°4 In the same manner, in the deriva- 
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tion of the form jigamisati, we have to assume that gam- has no 
independent syntactic connections. Thus the form jigamisati can 
be based on only one underlying syntactic structure: both gam- 
‘going’ and -saN ‘desire’ share the same agent and the object. The 
fact that Panini does not derive the desiderative form from the 
infinitive construction may be taken as an indication of his under- 
standing of the differences in the underlying syntactic structures 
in these constructions. Hence, any equivalence of gantum icchati 
and jigamisati in Paninian terms must be viewed only from a very 
rudimentary semantic standpoint, and one cannot assume that 
these constructions must necessarily exhibit the same underlying 
syntactic structure.105 

11.7. Katydyana’s contribution. 

11.7.1. Besides his general syntactic theories discussed earlier in 
detail, Katyayana has a few new ideas concerning the use of 
-tumUN forms with the main verbs of desire. In accordance with 
Katyayana’s general syntactic notions, the syntax of the following 
usages works in a manner different from Panini’s. Haradatta’s 
Padamafijari provides an interpretation of some of these construc- 
tions in accordance with Katyayana’s syntactic ideas.!96 Consider 
the following examples: 


1. devadattah gramam gantum icchati 
Devadatta wants to go to the village. 

According to Katyayana’s ideas, the affixes -tumUN and -ti 
both express the same (sémandadhikarana) agent, and hence we 
can explain the nominative of the word devadatta either by 
P.2.3.46 (pratipadikartha... prathama) or by Katyayana’s con- 
cord rule (tit-samanadhikarane prathamd). In the sentence above, 
the object grama ‘village’ may be an independent object of gantum 
or tcchati, and since both of these affixes denote the agent, we 
can get an accusative case ending for the word grama by P.2.3.2 
(karmani dvitiya), in either case. 

2. devadattena gramo gantum isyate 

The village is desired to be gone to by Devadatta. 
According to Katyayana’s notions, the affix -tumUN must 
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denote the same meaning that is denoted by the inflection of the 
main verb. Here the main inflection -te in the verb zsyate denotes 
the object, and the infinitive affix -tumUN in gantum must denote 
the same object. 

This is possible only if gantum and isyate have a shared object. 
This shared object in the present example is grama ‘village’, and 
hence we can have a nominative case ending for the word grama. 
Since neither -te nor -tumUN denotes the shared agent devadatta, 
we can get the instrumental case ending for the word devadatta 
by P.2.3.18 (kartr-karanayos trtiyd). 


11.7.2. Though Katyayana’s syntactic notions succeed in 
explaining the above-given examples, his theory apparently cannot 
handle examples of -tumUN with a passive main verb, and with an 
independent object for the infinitive.19’ Thus Katyayana’s 
notions cannot explain the following example: 


devadattena gramam gantum isyate 
Going to the village is desired by Devadatta. 


To derive this sentence, as discussed earlier (in Section 11.5), we 
either need to say that grama is the independent object of gan- 
tum, or that though isyate has two objects—grdma and gantum— 
the focus is on gantum. None of this fits Katyayana’s syntactic 
notions. If -tumUN and -te denote the same object, it could not 
be the action of going itself. If they both denote grama, as their 
shared object, then the word grama has to be in-the nominative. 
Thus Katyayana’s linkage of -tumUN and -te precludes the deri- 
vation of the above example. It is possible that Katyayana did not 
think of deriving such constructions for certain reasons, and this 
point will be discussed below. 

11.7.3. The second contribution of Katyayana is to suggest a 
derivational link between the infinitive and the desiderative verbs. 
In his Varttika 11 on P.3.1.7,198 Katyayana suggests that one 
could derive a desiderative base by prescribing the addition of 
the affix -saN after a -tumUN form and then state the deletion 
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of the -tumUN affix. This procedure clearly contrasts with that 
of Panini, who derives a desiderative in a different manner.!99 
This suggested derivational link between gantum icchati and 
jigamisati states their syntactic equivalence in the eyes of Katya- 
yana in overt terms. This is not the case with Panini.!!9 The 
derivational link between gantum icchati and jigamisati suggested 
by Katyayana may be interpreted as an indication of a kind of 
psychological bracketing of gantum icchati very similar to the 
morphological binding in the desiderative form jigamisati. The 
syntactic implication of such a tighter relationship between 
gantum and icchati seems to be that an object such as grama 
‘village’ in a sentence such as devadattah gramam gantum icchati 
may have to be connected to the whole bracket [gantum icchati] 
and not to gantum alone. The relationship of the words gantum 
and icchatt within the bracket [gantum icchati] being hierarchical, 
somewhat like that of the words in a compound like raja-putra, 
one could say that tcchati functions as the “head” of the bracket 
[gantum icchati] and that any overt syntactic relationships 
of this bracket with outside items must be determined by this 
“head.” This is very similar to the syntactic functioning of the 
desiderative form jigamisati where the desiderative affix -saN 
functions as the syntactic head of the bracket [gam + saN]. If this 
is indeed the case, then there is no question of deriving a sentence 
such as devadattena gramam gantum isyate which requires a great 
deal of syntactic independence on the part of the infinitive gan- 
tum. The derivation of this sentence, as it seems possible in the 
original Paninian system, requires a bracketing of [gramam gan- 
tum], and this bracket is in turn connected with the main verb 
isyate. But given this kind of psycho-syntactic bracketing, one 
would not be able to say that this is parallel to the underlying 
syntactic pattern in the form jigamisati. Thus, there is perhaps 
some psycho-syntactic change, reflected in bracketing preferences, 
from Panini to Katyayana. As we shall see, there are some indi- 
cations of this change in Patafijali’s MB. 

11.8. Patanjali’s contribution. 

11.8.1.In one of his most important discussions on P.3.1.7 
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(dhatoh karmanah samdna-kartrkéd icchayém va), Patanjali 
says:111 


Now here in the sentence grdmam .gantum icchatt, 
which is the object of which word? 

(Answer): Both (going and village) are objects of desire. 
(Objection): If this is the case, one cannot get both the 
accusative and the dative case ending by P.2.3.12 
(gaty-artha-karmani dvitiyd-caturthyau . . .) in the exam- 
ples: gramam gantum icchatt and gramaya gantum 
icchati. 

(Alternative suggestion): Then (let us say that) the 
village is the object of going and going is the object of 
desiring. 

(Objection): But we also want the sentence: isyate 
gramo gantum. (If we accept the above alternative 
suggestion, then) the inflection (-te in isyate, L) which 
is provided to refer to the other object (i.e. going) 
cannot express the (objecthood of the) village. 

(Final answer): If so, then (we say that) the village is 
the object of going, and both (the village and going) are 
objects of desiring. 


11.8.2. Theoretically speaking, Patafjali is presenting three 
syntactic alternatives: 


1. Both grama and gantum are objects of icchati. 

2. The village is the object of going, and going is the object of 
desiring. 

3. The village is the object of going, and both the village and 
going are objects of desiring. 


The desired usages directly mentioned by Patafijali are: 


1. gramam gantum tcchati 
2. gramaya gantum tcchati 
3. gramo gantum isyate 
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Particularly the second usage requires that the village be the object 
of gantum; only then can we have the optional alternation gramam 
and gramaya. The last usage requires that grama be the object of 
isyate; only then can we explain the nominative of the word 
grama. Patanjali seems to be saying that if we accept the syntactic 
alternative (3) given above, we can get all these desired usages. 
The serious syntactic question is: Can all these usages be justified 
on the basis of a single underlying syntactic structure such as (3)? 

11.8.3. It would seem that, according to the historically justifi- 
able Paninian notion—that is, the syntactic principle stated by 
Bhartrhari—the alternative (3) cannot give us the alternation 
gramam/gramaya. The village is a shared karaka, and, as discussed 
earlier, its surface syntax is determined by the main verb icchati. 
Thus, to have grémaya gantum icchati, in strict conformity with 
Paninian notions, grama must be an independent object of gantum 
alone. However, this would give us passive constructions such as 
gramam gantum isyate and gramaya gantum isyate. These usages 
seem to be perfectly normal ‘according to the Paninian norm, as 
long as grama is an independent object of gantum. 112 

Though Patafijali does not say anything directly against the 
construction gramam gantum tsyate, he does not positively include 
it in his desired usages, and this may fit the pattern in Katyayana 
as seen earlier. 

11.8.4, Nagesabhatta’s comments on the above discussion 
in the MB are illuminating and bring out the mixed nature of 
Patanjali’s syntactic expectations. Nāgeśa says!15 that Patafijali’s 
final view is view (3): The village is the object of going, and 
both the village and going are objects of desiring. But having 
accepted such a view, Patanjali wants the relationship of the 
village with going to affect the surface syntax of the word grama 
in an active voice sentence. This is perhaps because such surface 
syntax does not necessarily violate the connection of the village 
with the action of desiring, and, as it seems, does not require 
full independence of one relationship from the other in Patanjali’s 
view. Since Patañjali himself has never stated or accepted any 
hierarchical relationship between actions in such cases, it appears 
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that in his opinion, the two relationships could function simul- 
taneously. However, as discussed earlier, Patafijali’s own syntactic 
notions end in a total failure to explain the syntax of most of the 
normal infinitive and gerund constructions, and hence it is very 
difficult to infer anything about what was acceptable and un- 
acceptable to him theoretically. 

Nagegabhatta’s discussion, brilliant as it is, is marred by the fact 
that he is trying to explain Pataifijali’s discussion in terms of 
Bhartrhari’s syntactic principles.114 To accommodate the mixed 
nature of Patafijali’s examples, Nagesabhatta provides a modified 
version of Bhartrhari’s syntactic principles.!!5 The obvious con- 
fusion in the commentaries is partly due to the fact that Patanjali 
does not state clearly which of the three views is his final view, 
or if he accepts all the alternatives. Also the commentators have, 
by and large, not made any clear distinctions between the syntac- 
tic theories held Ly various earlier grammarians, and particularly 
they freely employ Bhartrhari’s ideas to explain the MB. Patanjali 
has indeed pointed out at least hypothetical patterns in underlying 
syntactic structures. This by itself is an accomplishment, consider- 
ing that Patafijali has not provided a fully satisfactory syntactic 
theory to explain complex sentences. Since the later grammarians 
accepted the doctrine that Patafijali was the most superior of the 
three early Paninian sages, and since his work did not provide any 
conclusive or clear syntactic theory, the works of the later gram- 
marians are full of contradicting notions about what infinitive 
usages are acceptable and what are not. Given such a condition 
of the later grammatical tradition, only an analytical historical 
investigation may yield a tolerable picture of the Sanskrit syn- . 
tactic theory. 


CHAPTER 12 


POST-PATANJALI SYNTAX OF -tumUN CONSTRUCTIONS 


12.1. Already by the time of Bhartrhari (about 400 A.D.), the 
three sages of Sanskrit grammar, i.e. Panini, Katyayana, and 
Patañjali, had been almost deified. Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadtya 
shows his immense respect for Patafjali and the “tradition,” 
though Bhartrhari himself tells of the pathetic tale of how the 
tradition of the MB was lost and that only the bare text of the 
MB was recovered by Bhartrhari’s grand-teacher, Candragomin, 
who revived the study of this work.!16 Thus Bhartrhari’s mag- 
num opus, the Vakyapadiya, contains a great deal of linguistic 
thought which goes back to Patafijali, but a great deal which does 
not. Only a thorough historical analysis of the contents of the 
Vakyapadiya may reveal to us the degree to which it represents 
Patafijali’s views and the degree to which it represents theoretical 
advances made after Patafijali’s time. Despite the large number of 
studies on Bhartrhari available to us, such a thorough historical 
analysis has yet to be done. 

12.2. Following Patafjali, Bhartrhari accepts the view that the 
indeclinable krt formations such as -Ktvā and -tumUN denote 
bhava ‘action’.!17 However, he implicitly rejects Katyayana 
and Patañjali’s handling of the syntax of complex sentences, and 
particularly of the kdrakas shared by more than one action. 
Bhartrhari comes up with a principle which since then dominates 
the Paninian tradition. This principle!18 briefly stated is as 
follows: “When one entity is related to two actions, where one 
action is the main action, and the other action is the subordinate 
action, the relation of that entity with the subordinate action 
abides by its relation with the main action. When the relation of 
that entity with the main action is expressed by an affix, the other 
relation, even though not directly expressed by an affix, manifests 
itself, ie. functions as if it has also been expressed. Stripped of 
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its philosophical terminology, this statement means that the 
surface syntax of kdrakas shared by two or more hierarchically 
related actions is determined by the main action, and not by the 
subordinate actions. I have shown before that this principle, 
though not explicitly stated by Panini, does find support from his 
rules.119 Commentators on the MB, such as Kaiyata and Nagesa- 
bhatta, quietly accept Bhartrhari’s principle to shore up Patafi- 
jali’s incomplete discussions.120 The same syntactic principle 
appears in the pre-Kaiyata texts such as the Kasika-Vrtti1?! and 
its commentary Padamafjari by Haradatta.122 Actually Kaiyata’s 
explanations appear to be paraphrases of passages in the Padamai- 
jari, 128 

12.3. Having quoted Bhartrhari’s principle first, Haradatta, the 
author of the Padamafijari, offers a principle of his own. He 
says:124 


However, we say: A word which is heard only once 
cannot be simultaneously related to two (actions, verbs, 
etc.), and hence its surface connection (sabddnvaya) 
is only with the principal (action, verb, etc.), whereas 
it has an implicit connection with the other (subordi- 
nate action). 


Though this principle presents a simpler reasoning, it lacks depth 
in terms of deeper syntactic theory, and hence it is an inferior 
explanation compared to Bhartrhari’s explanation. Nagesabhatta 
criticizes Haradatta’s explanation in a somewhat unfair man- 
ner.!25 He takes Haradatta’s statement to mean that the shared 
kāraka has no connection with the subordinate action (guna-krrya- 
nirūpitā Saktis tatra nasty evety uktam). Nagesabhatta himself 
thinks that though there is no surface connection of the shared 
karaka with the subordinate action, the shared karaka nonetheless 
carries with itself its relation with the subordinate action. By 
using this conception, Nagesa attempts to justify Patafijali’s 
example grémdya gantum icchati.126 According to Nagesabhatta’s 
interpretation, grama is the shared object of both gantum and 
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icchatt. Though the verb icchati is the main verb and hence the 
relation of grama with icchati determines its surface syntax, 
Nagesa says that it still remains the object of going; and hence by 
P.2.3.12 (gaty-artha-karmani...) he can explain the dative case 
of the word grama. In the first place, Nagesabhatta’s interpretation 
of Haradatta is not correct. Haradatta is not denying the fact that 
the shared karaka has two relations. He is simply saying that only 
the relation with the main action is the surface relation, whereas 
the other relation is implicitly present (drtha). Secondly, Nagesa- 
bhatta’s justification of the construction gramdya gantum is a “‘by- 
hook-or-by-crook” attempt to explain the passage in the MB,127 
which is itself unclear as to its final view, and is not based on any 
complete syntactic theory upheld by Patafijali. 


CHAPTER 13 


SOME PECULIAR USAGES OF -tumUN 


13.1. P.3.4.65 (Saka-dhrsa-jfid-gla-ghata-rabha-labha-krama-sa- 
harhasty-arthesu tumun) prescribes the use of the affix -tumUN 
after a verb root when the action denoted by that verb root is 
related (dhatu-sambandha, P.3.4.1) to the action denoted by verbs 
such as sak used in the same construction. Panini has not specified 
the nature of the relation between the two actions, but it is clear 
that it could not be that of one action being the purpose of 
another action as required by P.3.3.10 (tumun-nvulau kriydyam 
kriyarthayam). If this were the relation intended in P.3.4.65, there 
would be no need to formulate a separate rule. A glance at the list 
of verbs in P.3.4.65 shows that the relationship of an infinitive 
with all these verbs could not be of the same nature. Neither 
Patafijali nor Katyayana has any direct comment on this rule, 
and hence we are unable to gauge their opinion concerning the 
underlying syntactic structures in constructions derived by . this 
rule. However, certain aspects of the syntactic patterns may be 
inferred from the very nature of many of these verbs. 

13.2. Of the verbs listed in P.3.4.65, some are inherently 
transitive, whereas some are inherently intransitive. For instance, 
the verbs saknoti ‘X is capable of’, asti ‘X is, exists’, etc. are 
inherently intransitive verbs and do not take any objects by 
themselves. (However, it may be noted that the use of the -tum 
infinitive with the main verb Sak is as old as the Rgveda [cf. 
1.164, 4: yác chakndvama tád ánu pravolhum]. See Delbrück 
[1888:416-17]. But also note the rare dative in the usage Sabdan 
Saknuyad grahandya, Satapatha-Brahmana 14.5.4.7.) Hence the 
relationship between an infinitive and these verbs cannot be said 
to be that of being an object (karman). Thus, purely on theoretical 
grounds, we must distinguish between the underlying syntactic 
structures represented by constructions such as: 
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gantum icchati ‘X wants to go’, and 
gantum Saknoti ‘X is able to go’ 


Whereas in the construction gantum icchati the action of going is 
the object of the action of desiring, the relationship between the 
action of going and that of being able to is different. The verb 
Sak is intransitive and cannot be said to have going as its object 
in any grammatical sense. This relationship may be characterized 
as “‘ability in the matter of.” This is an important distinction. 
However, given such a relationship between gantum and Sak, 
we may find two patterns: 


(A) [gramam gantum] + Saknoti 
(B) gramam + [gantum saknoti] 


The first kind of bracketing would indicate the syntactic inter- 
dependence of the infinitive gantum and would isolate its object 
grama ‘village’ from any direct connection with the verb saknoti. 
Since the verb saknoti is an intransitive verb by itself, any passive 
of the sentence (A) would have to be an intransitive passive 
construction (bhave), and could not be a regular passive construc- 
tion focused either on grama or gantum. Thus the intransitive 
passive transformation of (A) would be: 


(Ap) [gramam gantum] + sakyate 


However, the construction (B) above may be interpreted in a 
somewhat different manner. It is possible to say that faknoti 
is intransitive, but the bracketed verb [gantum saknoti] becomes 
a transitive “compound verb” and lends itself to a regular passive 
construction: 


(Bp) gramah + [gantur sakyate] 


There are no direct statements about such patterns in Panini’s own 
rules, but some of the later grammarians have discussed some of 
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these issues. Contrast Speijer’s explanation of ete maya nitim 
grahayitum §akyante (1896:67): “ ‘Ich kann sie die Niti lehren’. 
Letztes Beispiel zeigt dass, wenn ein Verbum des Kénnens mit 
passivisch aufzufassendem Inf. sich ergänzt, das Hilfsverbum selbst 
ein Passivum sein muss.” Speijer argues that the main verb be- 
comes passive because the infinitive is passive. This is very differ- 
ent from Panini’s conception. This is also different from Katya- 
yana’s conception. 

13.3. However, some of the verbs listed in P.3.4.65 are transi- 
tive verbs, e.g. jdndti ‘X knows’. These verbs being transitive 
verbs, their relationship with the infinitive is bound to reflect 
the syntactic patterns different from those with intransitive verbs 
such as Saknoti. Thus let us consider the following sentences: 


(X) gantum janati 
X knows (how) to go. 
(Y) ramo gramam gantum janati 
Rama knows (how) to go to the village. 


In the sentence (X) it is clearly feasible to consider the action of 
going as being the object (karman) of the action of knowing. 
This is very similar to the construction gantum icchati “K wants 
to go’. The sentence (Y) presents alternative possibilities for the 
underlying syntactic structures: 


(Ya) The village (grama) is an independent object of 
gantum, and gantum in turn is the object of janati. 

(Yb) The village is the object of going, and both the 
village and going are objects of knowing. 


These patterns are also very similar to patterns presented by a 
sentence such as grdmam gantum icchati ‘X wants to go to the 
village’. Given the two syntactic structures such as (Ya) and (Yb), 
we could derive two different passives. The pattern (Ya) can be 
represented by only one surface-structure: 
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(YaS) gramam gantum jfidyate 
Going to the village is known. 


Here the action of going, the object of knowing, is the focus of 
the passive construction, and the independent object of going is 
unaffected by the main passive verb. The syntactic structure such 
as (Yb) potentially allows two surface-structures in the passive 
voice, depending on whether the focus is on grêma (Yb) or on 
gantum (Ybg). The passive surface-structure reflecting the syntac- 
tic pattern (Yb) would be: 


(Yb,S) grdmo gantum jfidyate 
The village is known as having to be gone to. 


The passive surface-structure reflecting the syntactic pattern 
(Ybə) would be: 


(YboS) gramam gantum jñäyate 
Going to the village is known. 


Thus the same surface sentence grémam gantum jAayate may 
reflect two possible underlying syntactic structures, i.e. (Ya) and 
(Ybo). However, the surface sentence grémo gantur jñäyate can 
have only one underlying syntactic structure, i.e. (Yb,). In this 
case too, we have no direct statements in the Paninian grammar, 
but we can infer these patterns given the general syntactic frame- 
work. 

13.4. In Patañjalis MB one comes across certain peculiarities 
of the usage of -tumUN with the principal verb such as saknoti. 
These usages are noteworthy in themselves, and they have stimu- 
lated a few interesting syntactic discussions in the commentaries 
of Kaiyata and Nagesabhatta. A few of these commentatorial 
discussions have been recently translated into French by Pierre 
Filliozat.!28 Below, I shall discuss some of these interesting 
usages. 
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13.5. 


(MB): sakyam canena sva-mamsadibhir api ksut 
pratihantum129 
It is possible for him to counter his hunger 
even with the flesh of dogs, etc. 


This usage would come under P.3.4.65 (Saka-dhrsa ...). Here the 
main verbal item is not a finite verb, but a gerundive form. Forms 
such as sakya- are derived by kriya affixes in Panini’s grammar. 
By P.3.1.99 (Saki-fahos ca) we get the krtya affix yaT after the 
roots sak and sah. The krtya affixes, unless otherwise specified, 
denote either bhava ‘action’ and/or karman ‘object’. 

Given these basic constraints, how to deal with Patajijali’s 
usage: Sakyam ksut pratihantum? The word ksut is feminine and 
in this context represents the nominative singular of the stem 
ksudh. The fact that this word is in the nominative would make 
us think that this must be construed directly with the main 
passive verbal item sakyam. This presupposes transitivity of sak 
as well as would require a full concord between ksut and Sakya- 
in terms of number, gender, and case. If this were a passive fo- 
cused on the object ksut ‘hunger’, one would expect a normal 
construction such as Sakyd ksut pratihantum. If we take the neuter 
gender of sakyam seriously, then it would have to mean that it is 
a kind of intransitive passive (bhave) construction; but that would 
make ksut an independent object of the infinitive pratihantum. 
This syntactic structure would normally be represented by sakyam 
ksudham pratihantum. But Patafijali’s usage quoted above is 
neither of these. It is: sakyam ksut pratihantum. 

Kaiyata does realize that there is some problem in this exam- 
ple.!39 In the first place, he accepts Bhartrhari’s syntactic princi- 
ple that the main verbal item determines the syntax of the shared 
karakas,131 and thus he accepts that it is the word sakyam that 
determines the case of ksut. However, he does not say how the 
verb Sak becomes a transitive verb capable of having an object. 
Actually one has to say that ksut is the object of the whole 
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bracket [pratihantum sakyam]. This whole “compound verb’” is 
transitive, and not the verb sak by itself. Granted that sakyam 
is a passive (karmani) derivative, there should be gender concord 
between sakyam and ksut, which is not found in this particular 
usage of Patafijali. 

To deal with this gender discord, Kaiyata comes up with an 
interesting suggestion.!32 This is something that may be termed 
discourse chronology. Some discourses may be expressions of 
planned or premeditated syntactic structures, whereas in some 
discourses the expression and the syntactic patterns may gradu- 
ally unfold in the process of that expression being produced. 
Kaiyata says that the neuter gender of the passive derivative 
Sakyam is due to the fact that at the time this expression was 
formed, the notion of object to be denoted was only generic 
(karma-samanya). Later, during the progress of the discourse, 
the object was expressed by the more specific feminine word 
ksut. Using typically traditional notions, Kaiyata says that this 
feminine gender based on more “external” (bahiranga) relation- 
ships cannot cancel the neuter gender of the word sakyam based 
on more “internal” (antaranga) reasons. Since the notions of 
pragmatic discourse strategies do not enter the grammatical pro- 
cedures of Sanskrit grammarians, they had to find explanations 
for such discords from within their own system. However, Kai- 
yata’s explanation does indeed suggest concepts such as discourse 
chronology and the difference between what may be termed 
planned and unplanned discourse. 

13.6. Having thus explained Patafijali’s usage sakya ksut 
pratthantum as an unplanned discourse, Kaiyata gives two exam- 
ples of planned discourse:135 


(1) Sakya ksut pratihantum 
Hunger is possible to be countered. 


According to Kaiyata, the “planning” in sentence (1) consists of 
having an explicit idea of the specifics of the object. 
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(2) sakyam ksudham pratihantum 
It is possible to counter hunger. 


According to Kaiyata, the underlying syntactic structure in sen- 
tence (2) is as follows: Hunger is the object of countering only, 
and countering is the object of sakyam. 

The pattern (2) itself seems feasible, but Kaiyata’s explanation 
of the underlying syntactic structure raises some problems. Con- 
sidering pratighdta ‘countering’ to be the object of sak requires 
that the verb sak be transitive by itself. This does not seem to 
be the case in Sanskrit. Thus given a sentence such as sakyam 
ksudham pratihantum, the only feasible explanation is to view 
this as an intransitive passive (bhdve) construction, with only 
an adverbial kind of relationship between sakyam and prati- 
hantum, and ksudham as the independent object of pratthantum. 
Thus Kaiyata’s explanation cannot be accepted as a valid ex- 
planation. 

13.7. Patafijali’s MB shows many usages similar to his sakyam 
ksut pratihantum.13+ There are also many usages in the MB 
exhibiting the pattern sakyd ksut pratihantum.135 However, 
there are no usages in the MB, to my knowledge, exhibiting the 
pattern sakyam ksudham pratihantum, and NageSa’s commentary 
points out that not too many grammarians accepted this usage.}36 
What are the syntactic implications of the fact that the patterns 
Sakyam ksut pratihantum and sakya ksut pratthantum are found in 
the MB, but not the pattern Sakyam ksudham pratihantum? This is 
clearly comparable to the fact that the pattern grdmam gantum 
isyate is not attested in the MB.137 It seems to me that this is 
an indication of increasing bracketing of [pratihantum Sak], 
creating a sort of “compound verb” like kar sakna in Hindi. The 
absence of gramam gantum isyate in the MB may also be an indi- 
cation of the emergence of bracketing of [gantum icchatt] leading 
to a “compound verb” like jana cahna in Hindi. Apparently this 
has not happened in the case of infinitive of purpose, since Pataii- 
jali clearly admits such infinitives with independent objects 
of their own.138 
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13.8. Bhattoji Diksita, in his Sabdakaustubha, says! 39 that a 
usage such as: 


ghatam kartum sakyate 
It is possible to make a pot. 


is acceptable to Kaiyata. Though Kaiyata does not talk about this 
particular usage, this would fit the pattern of ksudham prati- 
hantum sakyam accepted by him. Bhattoji Diksita also brings up 
and apparently accepts a usage which is truly peculiar:!40 


odanam paktva bhujyate 
Having cooked rice, (it) is eaten. 


Bhattoji says that if one overtly intends to connect odana ‘rice’ 
with the subordinate action denoted by paktva, one will get an 
accusative for the word odana, and the connection of odana with 
the main passive verb bhujyate is only indirect. Such a usage 
would require a markedly uncommon discourse strategy, and this 
is indeed not very common in Sanskrit. This particular usage 
and the explanation for it are also found in Raghunatha Nagara’s 
Laghu-Bhasya. 141 If these usages were acceptable, then one could 
also have odanam bhoktum pacyate. But these usages are not 
common in Sanskrit. It seems conceivable that they entered the 
works of the later Sanskrit grammarians due to the existence of 
some of these patterns in the first languages of these grammarians. 
In Marathi, for instance, we can have both the constructions: 


raksasane mansala marin takle 
The monster killed the man. 
raksasane manus marin takla 
The monster killed the man. 


Thus it is very possible that syntactic conceptions of Sanskrit 
grammarians in later times were influenced by the then current 
linguistic intuitions. 


CHAPTER 14 


CANDRAGOMIN’S SYNTAX OF -tumUN CONSTRUCTIONS 


14.1. Of all the non-Paninian grammars of Sanskrit, Candra- 
gomin’s Candra-Vydkarana exhibits the most markedly different 
treatment of -tumUN constructions, and hence I shall describe 
in some detail his conceptions and show how they differ from 
Panini’s conceptions. Several general questions concerning Candra- 
gomin’s syntactic theory have been discussed by me in a forth- 
coming article,142 and here I shall mainly concentrate on his 
treatment of -tumUN constructions. Candragomin’s treatment of 
-tumUN is partly influenced by the notions of Katyayana and 
Patafijali, and, as we shall see, Candragomin perhaps implies 
certain general syntactic notions which are later explicitly stated 
by his grand-disciple, Bhartrhari. 

14.2. Panini seems to feel that different -twmUN constructions 
have different underlying semantic and syntactic structures, and 
thinking that these different structures cannot be covered by a 
single generation, Panini provides different rules to account 
for these different structures. Candragomin on the other hand has 
described all the -tuwmUN constructions with a single generaliza- 
tion. Rule C.1.3.6 (tumun bhave kriyayam tadarthayam) is differ- 
ent from P.3.3.10 (tumun-noulau kriydyam kriyarthayam) in 
several aspects. Following Patafijali’s view, Candragomin makes 
clear that the affix -tumUN denotes the syntactic meaning bhava 
‘action’. Secondly, Candragomin dissociates -tumUN from the 
affix -NvuL. Candragomin clearly says that! 43 affixes like -NvuL 
(= -aka, e.g. bhojaka) do not denote the meaning of one action 
being the purpose of another action. According to Candragomin, 
this meaning is purely contextual. However, in the case of -tumUN 
he feels that the affix itself denotes this sense of purpose.!44 Thus 
there are some basic semantic differences in Candragomin’s treat- 
ment of -tumUN from that of Panini’s. Candragomin specifically 
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says that tddarthya ‘purpose’ is one of the meanings of dative case 
endings,!45 and hence one gets the dative case endings for words 
denoting action, if this action is the purpose of some other ac- 
tion.146 Panini on the other hand seems to be ascribing the sense 
of purpose not to the dative case ending, but to the derivational 
affix itself.147 Therefore, Panini says:148 “Add a dative case 
ending after an action-denoting word which has the meaning of 
-tum.” 

14.3. Candragomin somehow does not perceive too much 
difference between the underlying relationships between given 
actions in the following usages: 


paktum vrajati 

X goés to cook.149 
icchati bhoktum 

X wants to eat.150 
Saknott bhoktum 
X is able to eat.151 
labhate bhoktum 
X gets to eat.152 


Candragomin explicitly says!53 that all these usages are derived 
by the same rule, i.e. C.1.3.6 (tumun bhave kriyayam tadartha- 
yam). This means that according to Candragomin there was no 
difference between the underlying patterns in these usages. Either 
they all represent one action as the purpose of another, a normal 
interpretation of the expression kriyayam tadarthayam; or all 
the constructions show one action dependent on another action, 
a stretched interpretation of the expression kriyayam tadartha- 
yam. If we accept the normal interpretation of this expression, 
then one wonders how and why Candragomin felt that in all the 
above constructions one action is the purpose of another action. If 
we take the common factor as we see it, i.e. one action being 
dependent or subordinated to another, then the question is, why 
should Candragomin use the expression kriydyam tadarthayam to 
denote such a concept. I have no particular answer to this question 
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except perhaps to say that Candragomin has carried reductionist 
tendencies to an extreme.154 

14.4. There are some indications of Katyayana’s influence on 
Candragomin’s infinitive-related rules. This is seen most clearly 
in Candragomin’s rule deriving the Sanskrit desiderative: C.1.1.22 
(tumo luk cecchayam). This rule says that the affix -saN may be 
added to an infinitive in -tumUN, and then the affix -tumUN may 
be deleted. This derivational linking of the desiderative forms such 
as jigamisati with infinitive constructions such as gantum tcchati 
has been suggested by Kityayana as one of the ways of reformu- 
lating P.3.1.7 (dhātoh karmanah samana-kartrkad icchayam 
va).155 Following Katyayana’s criticism of P.3.1.7, Candragomin 
also removes the condition samdna-kartrkdd ‘having the same 
agent’ for being superfluous.!56 However, as discussed earlier, 
this notion of “superfluousness” is synonymous with invariable 
compliance. Hence we may say that Candragomin implicitly 
accepts the condition of identical agent on the usage of desidera- 
tives as well as infinitives. 

14.5. There is an interesting passage in Candragomin’s auto- 
commentary, Vrtti, on his own grammar, which shows certain fea- 
tures of post-Patafijali syntax:157 


samartho gantum iti bhavateh sarvatra sambhavat 
siddham /... (bhavateh) uccéranam tu vaktur ayattam/ 
The usage samartho gantum is established because the 
(finite verb) bhavati ‘to be’ occurs everywhere. Its actual 
pronunciation depends on the speaker. 


This simple-looking statement requires the full usage of the 
syntactic machinery in Candragomin’s grammar. There is no rule 
like P.2.3.1 (anabhihite) in his grammar, and yet he accepts the 
maxim uktarthandm aprayagah: “A linguistic item, whose mean- 
ing has been otherwise denoted by another item, is simply not 
used.”158 This maxim does the same regulating function that is 
done by P.2.3.1. Thus if a particular syntactic meaning such as 
agent is denoted by the verbal inflection like -ti, then the word 
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standing for that agent cannot get an instrumental affix by C.2. 
1.62 (kartari trtiya), but must get a nominative affix by C.2.1.93 
(artha-matre prathamd). C.2.1.93 says that a nominative case 
ending is used after a word to denote its own meaning, i.e. when 
no other syntactic meaning needs to be or remains to be denoted. 

14.6. The problem in samartho gantum is as follows. The affix 
-tumUN according to Candragomin’s explicit rule C.1.3.6 denotes 
bhava ‘action’. Therefore, the syntactic meanings such as ‘agent’ 
remain unexpressed (anabhihita, anukta). Therefore, the word 
samartha ‘(he who is) capable’ referring to the agent of gantum 
would have to have an instrumental case ending by C.2.1.62 
(kartari trtiya), and cannot get the desired nominative by C.2.1.93 
(artha-matre prathamd). Thus we would get the undesired sentence 
*samarthena gantum, and cannot explain the desired samartho 
gantum. 

Given this problem, Candragomin solves it by assuming a 
deleted finite verb bhavati in this sentence. This assumption is 
based on suggestions of Katyayana.!59 Candragomin says that 
assumption of bhavati solves the syntactic problems. Actually, 
we also have to assume something else: 


With the assumption of bhavati, the sentence becomes: 
samartho gantum bhavati. 


Here then the referent of the word samartha is the agent of both 
gantum and bhavati. However, this agent is not expressed by 
-tumUN, whereas it is expressed by the affix -ti. Given such a 
mixed situation, what is it that will determine the proper case 
ending? l 

14.7. Katyayana's general principle that in such cases the fact 
that a shared karaka has not been expressed by one of the inflec- 
tions will determine the case ending does not give us the desired 
result. Katyayana’s principle would give us the wrong sentence 
*samarthena gantum bhavati, and cannot explain samartho gan- 
tum bhavatt. However, Candragomin asserts that the assumption 
of bhavati solves the syntactic problems. This implies that he 
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accepts a general syntactic principle other than that of Katyayana, 
such that the problems in samartho gantum bhavati are solved. 

The best general principle to solve this problem is to say that 
the surface syntax of kdrakas shared by two or more hierarchically 
related actions is determined by the principal action and not by 
the subordinate action. With such a principle, we can say that 
bhavati is the principal verb in relation to gantum, and hence 
bhavati determines the surface syntax of the shared karaka re- 
ferred to by the word samartha. Since the affix -ti denotes the 
agent, we get a nominative case by C.2.1.93 (artha-matre pra- 
thama). There are a few other alternative ways of dealing with 
this passage in Candragomin, but all of them create more problems 
and hence cannot be ascribed to him.!60 

The principle thus implied by Candragomin has actually been 
stated by Bhartrhari, 161 and it is quite conceivable that Bhartrhari 
received this principle from Candragomin who was his grand- 
teacher.!62 We have to use this principle to explain the syntax 
of other -tumUN usages in Candragomin’s system. 

14.8. Candragomin’s contribution to the syntax of -tumUN 
construction is of uneven value. The fact that he does not dis- 
tinguish between the underlying syntactic structures of bhoktum 
pacati, gantum icchati, and gantum Saknoti is a regressive step in 
comparison with Panini who carefully distinguishes between all 
these structures. But the general principle implied by Candragomin 
and later explicitly stated by Bhartrhari is perhaps his greatest 
contribution to the syntax of complex sentences. However, 
Candragomin only implies the principle. The credit of stating it 
explicitly must be given to Bhartrhari. 


CHAPTER 15 


CONCLUSIONS 


15.1. Whereas the accusative infinitive (tum) was a minor type 
of infinitive in Vedic Sanskrit, the most dominant types being 
dative infinitives of various kinds,!63 the situation gradually 
changed in post-Vedic times. For reasons which are not wholly 
clear,164 the accusative (tum) infinitive was the only one to 
survive in the classical language. This was not the survival of -tum 
in its older restrictive context. The -tum infinitive replaced most 
of the older infinitives, and in this process came to express diverse 
kinds of underlying syntactic structures. In the process of re- 
placing the dative infinitives of the Vedic, the -tum infinitive had 
to express the sense of one action being the purpose of another 
action. However, in the context of verbs such as ‘to desire’, 
‘to know’, etc. the -tum infinitive essentially represented an 
accusative infinitive, and a very different kind of syntactic struc- 
ture. In connection with intransitive main verbs such as ‘to be able 
to’, the syntactic patterns were still different. Panini’s most 
significant achievement is his clear recognition of all these under- 
lying differences in syntactic structures represented by -tum 
constructions. Thus he clearly equates the use of a -tum infinitive 
to denote purpose with the use of action-nouns in dative. The 
use of -tum infinitives with verbs like ‘to desire’, which is in 
general terms equivalent to a desiderative, denotes the sense of 
one action being the object (karman) of another action. Panini 
has tacitly recognized the difference between these underlying 
syntactic structures. 

15.2. The second contribution of Panini is to recognize that 
infinitives and gerunds have a certain syntactically invariant 
character. These items are not syntactic variables, changing accord- 
ing to the character of the main verb. These items Panini claimed 
were inherently active (kartari) and remain active no matter what 
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the voice of the main verb is. How and why did Panini make such 
a claim? We can only present certain inferences and possibilities. 
In the first place, if an infinitive or a gerund has an independent 
object of itself, the word standing for this object always takes the 
accusative. This is an indication that the inherent character of 
infinitives and gerunds cannot be passive (karmani). Secondly, 
if an infinitive or a gerund has an independent agent, which itself 
is quite contrary to the norm, the word standing for this indepen- 
dent agent is in the nominative. There are a few examples illus- 
trating this pattern in the Satapatha-Brahmana.1®5 Thus if an 
independent object of an infinitive or a gerund were always in the 
accusative, and if an independent agent (if at all possible to have 
such an independent agent) were always in the nominative, the 
only inference Panini could have drawn was to think that these 
forms were inherently active (kartari) forms. This active character 
is invariant, in the sense that the infinitive or the gerund remains 
active even if the main verb is passive. I have been informed by 
Professor Agesthialingom that this is also true of Tamil infini- 
tives, and it remains to be seen if there is any common pattern 
shared by the Indian linguistic area as a whole. 

15.3. Given this invariant active nature of infinitives and ger- 
unds, the most important matter for Paninian syntax would have 
been to make a distinction between kdrakas which are indepen- 
dently and exclusively related to infinitives and gerunds and those 
which are shared by these forms in common with the main verb, 
and to point out that the surface syntax of the shared karakas ‘is 
determined by the main verb. This is essential to explain the in- 
strumental case of the agent, for instance, shared in common 
by an inherently active infinitive or gerund and a passive main 
verb. However, Panini made no explicit statements to deal with 
this issue. Panini has given particular rules to deal with shared 
kārakas involved in complex sentences such as causatives and 
present participles!6® which indicate an awareness of hierarchies 
between related actions and the syntactic dominance of the 
principal action over the subordinate action; and yet Panini did 
not make a general syntactic rule to take care of all complex 
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sentences with such hierarchically related actions. The lack of such 
an explicit statement, it is clear from the present study, proved 
to be detrimental to the early syntactic theory found in the works 
of Katyayana and Patafijali. 

15.4. The fact that Panini did not tacitly admit hierarchies 
between related actions and did not provide a general principle 
to deal with karakas shared by two or more actions forced Katya- 
yana to come up with some solution to such problems. Since 
Panini had made particular provisions for causative and present 
participle constructions, etc., Katyayana was not forced to think 
in more general terms, and he, like Panini, tried to find particular 
solutions to particular problems. The so-called “general principle” 
presented by Katyayana is nothing more than an emphatic inter- 
pretation of P.2.3.1 (anabhihite). Katyayana proposed that if a 
karaka is shared by two actions, and if it is expressed by one affix 
and is not expressed by another, then the fact that it is not ex- 
pressed by one of the affixes prevails in determining the case 
ending.!®7 Patafijali also accepts this emphatic interpretation 
of P.2.3.1 arid has never questioned it.168 

However, Katyayana clearly saw that this principle fails to 
explain the syntax of infinitive and gerund constructions. The 
principle did not take note of hierarchies between related actions 
in such constructions, and Katyayana shows no clear awareness 
of such hierarchies. Thus he was forced to come up with an ad 
hoc suggestion which was clearly non-Paninian. Katyayana pro- 
posed to change the meaning of these affixes, and consider them 
to be co-referential with the main verb inflections.169 This was 
his attempt to neutralize the syntactic independence of infinitives 
and gerunds, and bring them into line with the main verb. This 
succeeded in explaining the syntax of such constructions up to 
a certain extent. But this suggestion failed to explain constructions 
with passive main clauses with infinitives and gerunds having their 
own independent objects. Thus Katyayana’s ad hoc explanations 
do not fully succeed. His theories remain ad hoc and do not show 
as much theoretical depth as one would need to explain these 
constructions satisfactorily. 
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15.5. Patafijali has accepted Katyayana’s emphatic interpreta- 
tion of P.2.3.1 (anabhihite) as a general principle to explain the 
syntax of complex sentences, but has shown no awareness of 
problems involved in this principle.!7° He also rejects Katyayana’s 
particular solution that infinitives and gerunds are co-referential 
with the main verb inflections. Having rejected this solution, he 
claims that infinitive affixes and gerund affixes denote only 
bhava ‘action’.!171 This suggestion cannot really replace Katya- 
yana’s particular solution, and creates problems of its own. Patafi- 
jali has not shown any awareness of these problems and has made 
no attempt either to find a particular solution or to come up with 
a better general syntactic principle. Patafijali does make distinc- 
tions such as “principal” and “subordinate” in the case of verbs 
with two objects,172 but has not made any attempt to use such 
hierarchical terms to deal with actions involved in infinitive and 
gerund constructions. Thus Patafijali has rejected Katyayana’s 
partially satisfactory solutions, without providing any solutions 
of his own. 

15.6. Bhartrhari, five hundred years after Patafijali, provides 
a fully satisfactory principle to explain the syntax of infinitive 
and gerund constructions for the first time in the history of the 
Paninian tradition. He implicitly rejects the general principle, 
i.e. the emphatic interpretation of P.2.3.1, accepted by Katyayana 
and Patafijali, and without overtly criticizing them he states his 
new principle. He tacitly admits the hierarchies between related 
actions in such constructions. Then he says that the relation of a 
shared karaka with the subordinate action abides by the relation 
of that karaka with the principal action. It is the principal action 
that determines the surface syntax of the shared kdrakas.175 
These concepts can be supported by patterns in particular rules 
in Panini, but Panini has made no such explicit statements. 

15.7. The Paninian tradition after Bhartrhari has unequivocally 
accepted Bhartrhari’s syntactic notions in dealing with Sanskrit 
syntax, and any developments in these principles in post-Bhartrhari 
times are nothing better than minor reinterpretations of these 
very principles. Since Bhartrhari’s notions can in general be 
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supported by evidence in Pāņini’s rules, the tradition beginning 
with Bhartrhari may be said to have accepted a somewhat histori- 
cally Paninian view of Sanskrit syntax. However, in accepting 
Patafijali’s view that affixes such as -Ktvé and -tumUN denote 
the action, the later tradition deviates from the historically Pani- 
nian way of handling Sanskrit syntax. However, it must be said 
that with the principles stated by Bhartrhari, the later tradition 
has been successful in operating the Paninian system to derive 
the surface forms of complex sentences, and perhaps this success 
itself has led to a disinterest in further refining the syntactic 
theory. 

15.8. Evolution or devolution? 

The picture of the history of the syntactic theory in the Pani- 
nian tradition presented in this study shows that one may not be 
able to use the term evolution properly to describe this history. 
Panini’s own system can function properly only if we accept 
Bhartrhari’s principles. As I have shown, Bhartrhari’s principles 
may derive some support from particular rules in Panini. But one 
has to admit that Panini did not state a general principle to deal 
with the syntax of complex sentences, and that his rules only 
offer particular solutions to some particular problems. Katya- 
yana’s suggestions are valuable in the sense that here we find the 
first explicit attempt to deal with the syntax of complex sen- 
tences. In making such an explicit attempt, Katyayana’s state- 
ments do represent an advance in grammatical theory. However, 
judging by the negative success of his syntactic principles, we must 
say that his principles are too ad hoc and finally succeed in ex- 
plaining the syntax of only a part of the available examples. But 
we must appreciate the fact that Katyayana was making an at- 
tempt to complete Paninian syntactic procedures precisely where 
Panini did not provide any explicit solutions. In this sense, Katya- 
yana’s attempts make us aware of the more vulnerable areas of 
Panini’s own syntactic theory. Patafijali’s contribution lies more 
in analyzing Katyayana’s proposals and criticizing parts of it. 
His own original contribution, besides claiming that affixes like 
-tumUN denote action, is not that significant. It may perhaps even 
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be negative in that after rejecting parts of Katyayana’s proposals, 
which at least explain some of the complex sentences, Patafijali 
has neither come up with any new solutions nor has he shown 
any awareness of the residual problems. Hence the movement of 
syntactic theory from Katyayana to Patafijali cannot be termed 
evolution. It is perhaps a kind of devolution. 

It is Bhartrhari who has taken the Sanskrit syntactic theory to 
the peak of success with his syntactic principles which recognize 
hierarchical relations between actions in infinitive and gerund 
constructions and explicitly state the dominant role played by the 
principal action in determining the surface syntax of the shared 
kārakas. Some of Bhartrhari’s notions could be fruitfully com- 
pared with the notion of “‘raising” in modern generative grammar. 
Having reached this peak with Bhartrhari’s syntactic principles, 
the syntactic theory in Sanskrit grammar reaches a plateau. 
Occasionally pre-Bhartrhari grammars like that of Candragomin 
show a regressive trend in the treatment of infinitive constructions 
in obliterating the diversity of underlying syntactic structures 
recognized by Panini. But such regressive movements are not very 
frequently met in the history of the post-Bhartrhari period of 
Sanskrit grammar. The “plateau” in the syntactic theory becomes 
involved in increasingly complex philosophical controversies 
between the schools of Nyaya, Mimamsa, and Sanskrit grammar, 
and these complex debates are seen in the massive works of later 
grammarians like Kaundabhatta and Nagesabhatta; but we do not 
see any substantive vertical movement of the syntactic theory. 
Thus the evolutionary aspect of the Sanskrit syntactic theory may 
be primarily confined to Bhartrhari and the preceding grammar- 
ians. Figure 2 on the following page conveniently summarizes the 
conclusions of this study, and clearly shows the unclear areas, as 
well as evolutionary and devolutionary movements in the history 
of the syntax of infinitive constructions in the Paninian tradition. 

15.9. There is an aspect of the syntax of the Sanskrit infinitives 
and gerunds about which the Sanskrit grammarians have by and 
large been silent. The fonns such as gantum and gatva are classed 
by Panini as nominal stems (pratipadika). P.1.2.46 (krt-taddhita- 
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samasas ca) says that words ending in krt and taddhita affixes 
and compounds are also termed prdtipadika ‘nominal stem’. 
With this classification of words such as gantum and gatva, on 
the basis of the fact that the affixes -tumUN and -Ktva are krt 
affixes (cf. P.3.1.93 [krd a-tin]), these words become potentially 
liable to take case endings (cf. P.4.1.1 [ny-dp-pratipadikat] and 
P.4.1.2 [sv-au-jas...]). By P.1.4.14 (sup-tin-antam padam), a 
word which ends either in a case ending (sup) or a finite verb 
inflection (tiñ) is termed pada ‘finished word’, and only inflected 
words such as these are, grammatically speaking, usable items in a 
sentence. By P.1.1.39 (krn m-ej-antah), a krt formation ending 
in m, e, o, al, or au is termed avyaya ‘indeclinable’. By P.1.1.40 
(ktva-tosun-kasunah), items ending in the affixes Ktvd, tosUN, 
and KasUN are also termed avyaya ‘indeclinable’. P.2.4.82 (avya- 
yad äp-supah) states that case endings (sup) and the affix aP 
applied after an item termed avyaya ‘indeclinable’ are deleted 
(luk). Thus forms such as gantum, and gatvé finally have no visible 
case endings; and yet before reaching the final stage of deriving a 
sentence, one must have a case ending after a word like gantum 
which is then deleted by P.2.4.82. This particular procedure of 
Panini of having case endings for all indeclinable items and then 
deleting these case endings allows these items to fully participate 
in the syntactic processes within his system as much as nouns. 
However, this means that for a full understanding of the Paninian 
syntax of infinitives and gerunds, as well as other so-called ““inde- 
clinable” items, one must find out the case ending for such an 
item before it is deleted. To find out the proper case ending for 
an item such as gantum, one has to bring the entire Paninian 
syntactic machinery into operation with respect to these items. 
Given the established fact that the affixes such as -tumUN and 
-Ktvā denote kartr ‘agent’ for Panini, we can deduce the following: 


(A) ramah bhoktum pacati 
Rama cooks to eat. 

(B) ramah bhoktum icchati 
Rama wants to eat. 
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(C) ramah bhoktum saknoti 
Rama is able to eat. 


In these three sentences, the relationships between the action 
denoted by the verb bhuj ‘to eat’ in the infinitive bhoktum with 
the action denoted by the roots in the respective main verbs are 
different. However, the affix -tumUN uniformly denotes agent 
(kartr), and to this extent the infinitive bhoktum is similar to an 
agent-noun such as bhoktr ‘eater’, Thus it is samdnddhikarana 
‘with identical reference’ with the word Rama, and hence its case 
would be the same as that of the word rama. Hence we may say 
that in all the above examples, the word bhoktum is a nominative 
form with a deleted nominative case ending. Compare the usage 
bhojakah pacati which is equivalent to bhoktum pacati: 


(Ap) ramena bhoktum pacyate 
Cooking is done by Rama to eat. 
(Bp) ramena bhoktum isyate 
Eating is desired by Rama. 
(Cp) ramena bhoktum sakyate 
It is possible for Rama to eat. 


Since, according to Panini, the affix -tumUN denotes the agent, 
the infinitive bhoktum has the same reference as that of the word 
rama, and hence it would have the same case ending. Hence, in 
the above sentences, we may say that the word bhoktum is an 
instrumental form, with a deleted instrumental case ending. 
Compare the usage bhojakena pacyate which is equivalent to 
bhoktum pacyate. 

15.10. Following the same line of argument, we can deduce the 
lost case endings of the infinitive bhoktum in the above-given 
examples in the view of Katyayana and Patafijali. According to 
Katyayana, as discussed earlier, the affix -tumUN denotes the 
same syntactic meaning as the meaning denoted by the inflection 
of the main verb. Therefore, in the examples (A), (B), and (C), the 
affix -tumUN denotes the same agent as the one denoted by the 
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affix -ti in the main verbs, and hence the form bhoktum in these 
sentences would have to be a nominative form with a deleted 
nominative case ending. However, Katyayana’s interpretation of 
bhoktum in the sentences (Ap), (Bp), and (Cp) would be very 
different from that of Panini. In these passive sentences, the 
affix -tumUN, according to Katyayana, would have to denote 
karman ‘object’, which is the syntactic meaning of the passive 
affix -te in the main verbs. Thus the only conceivable interpre- 
tation seems to be that the form bhoktum in these passive sen- 
tences would have to be a nominative form with a deleted nomi- 
native case ending.!75 

For Patafijali, the affix -tumUN uniformly denotes bhava 
‘action’, and hence the case syntax of the word bhoktum in the 
above-given sentences, according to Patafijali, would be different 
from that of Panini and Katyayana. Let us consider the following 
sentences: ` 


(A) and (Ap) 


In these sentences, the action denoted by the infinitive bhoktum 
is the purpose of the action denoted by the main verbs; and hence 
it seems logical to assume that the form bhoktum would have to 
be a dative form with a deleted dative case ending (cf. P.2.3.15 
[tumarthac ca bhava-vacanat | ). 


(B) and (Bp) 


In these sentences, the action denoted by the word bhoktum is the 
object of the verb of desire. Therefore, in the sentence (B) the 
form bhoktum would have to be an accusative form with a deleted 
accusative case ending, whereas in the sentence (Bp) it would have 
to be a nominative form with a deleted nominative case ending. 


(C) and (Cp) 


In these sentences, the action denoted by the word bhoktum may 
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be said to be related to the action denoted by the main verb by 
the relation of visayatd ‘concerning, in the matter of’; and one 
may say that the form bhoktum in both the sentences is a locative 
form (visaya-saptami) with a deleted locative affix,176 

15.11. The above discussion of the infinitive form as a case 
form with the case affix deleted is based not on any explicit 
discussions in the works of Panini, Katyayana, and Patanjali, but 
on the general syntactic and derivational framework of these 
grammarians. The only such discussion is found, to my knowledge, 
in the commentary Avacirni by Amaracandra on Hemacandra’s 
Brhadortti (see: Siddha-Hemacandra-Sabdénusasana-Brhadortty- 
Avacurni, p. 19); but strictly speaking this lies outside the Pani- 
nian tradition. However, Hemacandra’s views are nothing but 
restatements of Patafijali's conceptions, and hence the comments 
of Amaracandra give us an idea as to how Pataiijali’s conceptions 
were interpreted by the later Indian grammarians. Amaracandra 
says that if -tum denotes purpose, then the infinitive is a dative 
form; if it denotes a cause or reason, then the infinitive is an 
instrumental form; and if one simply intends a relationship in 
general, then the infinitive is a genitive form. Since the infinitive 
is an avyaya ‘indeclinable’, the case endings are deleted. Amara- 
candra’s explanation does not exactly match with my discussion 
above, but indeed points out an area which needs to be inves- 
tigated. Since the later grammarians have by and large made no 
explicit statements on this matter, any discussion is bound to be 
based on inference. 

To a non-Paninian student of Sanskrit who looks upon bhok- 
tum as a frozen accusative form, much of the above discussion 
would not make any sense. How could an accusative form be then 
considered to be a dative or an instrumental or a genitive form? 
However, it must be noted that Panini and his successors have not 
looked upon such forms as frozen accusatives, and hence their 
entire syntactic perspective is very different. A linguist who looks 
upon bhoktum as an accusative form must by necessity come up 
with a very different syntactic explanation in historical and 
synchronic terms. However, no such explanations are available 
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at present. (For the most recent unsatisfactory attempt to deter- 
mine the voice of the infinitive in the Rgveda, see Haas [1976]). 
The shifting explanations within the Paninian tradition and a 
lack of discussions concerning the nature of deleted case endings 
are indications of the increasing concern of the Sanskrit grammar- 
ians with the surface forms of a language which was gradually on 
its way to becoming a formal second language with very little, if 
any, first language use. I have discussed in detail this process in 
the history of the Sanskrit language elsewhere (cf. Deshpande 
[1978b] and [1979a]); and the nature of discussions concern- 
ing the syntactic meaning of infinitives and gerunds and their 
function in the works of Indian grammarians lends support to 
the historical evolution of Sanskrit from a first language of an- 
cient Aryans into a formal second language whose usage was 
guided by the statements of grammarians rather than the gram- 
marians following its usage. The increasing lack of an intuitive 
understanding of Sanskrit as a first language seems to have had a 
severe impact on the insight of the Indian grammarians into its 
nature and inner functioning. Thus in later times it is logic and 
philosophy that affect the understanding of Sanskrit syntax, 
rather than the intuition of a speaker who had Sanskrit as his first 
language. 

15.13. The syntactic explanation of infinitive and gerund con- 
structions by the Sanskrit grammarians may indeed appear exotic 
to a modern linguist, but there are some intrinsic merits in their 
explanation. Modern scholars of Sanskrit have pointed out that 
forms like bhoktum are frozen accusatives of action nouns like 
bhoktu-, but have not advanced any coherent syntactic explana- 
tions. Speijer, for instance, does have a number of stray remarks 
(see Notes 85 and 98 and Section 13.2.), which are often mutually 
contradictory and are often influenced by a Germanic perception 
of Sanskrit syntax, and by no means represent a coherent syn- 
tactic explanation. It is to the credit of the Sanskrit grammarians, 
particularly Panini and Bhartrhari, that they found explanations 
of the syntax of the Sanskrit infinitives and gerunds which were 
coherent in terms of their own grammatical system. The very 
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first achievement of the Sanskrit grammarians was their recogni- 
tion of the fact that these infinitives were not accusative forms 
in synchronic terms. If the form gantum were a true accusative in 
the sentence gantum icchati ‘he wants to go’, then one would 
expect to find a nominative form gantuh in a passive sentence 
such as *gantuh isyate. Compare an acceptable sentence such as 
pakah isyate ‘cooking is desired’. Since one gets the passive sen- 
tence gantum isyate, there is no way one can consider gantum 
as a functional accusative form. Once it was thus clear that forms 
such as gantum and bhoktum were not accusative forms in syn- 
chronic syntactic terms, the Sanskrit grammarians have shown a 
great deal of linguistic insight in proposing various alternatives to 
deal with the syntactic problems resulting from morphological 
“frozenness” of such forms. They handled the morphologically 
frozen character of these forms by considering them to be avyaya 
‘indeclinable’ items; but by making such “indeclinable” items 
obligatorily liable to take appropriate case endings before these 
endings are deleted, the Sanskrit grammarians provided a place 
in the linguistic theory to show the appropriate syntactic meaning 
and function of these items in relation to shared and non-shared 
karakas and to the main verbs. The existence of this feature in the 
linguistic theory of the Sanskrit grammarians, Panini and Bhartr- 
hari in particular, shows that their general syntactic framework is 
sufficiently powerful to be able to handle such morphologically 
frozen items in a syntactically normal way; and they did not 
have to make arbitrary arrangements to accommodate these 
constructions. However, it is very clear that in later times the 
Sanskrit grammarians were more concerned with deriving the sur- 
face form of such constructions, and many aspects of the deeper 
semantic and syntactic behavior of infinitives and gerunds were 
handled not with a speaker’s intuition of his first language, but 
with a theoretical facility of operating the Paninian machine to 
derive the conventionally acceptable surface forms of Sanskrit in 
mind. Considering the evolving sociolinguistic background of 
Sanskrit, such an approach on the part of its grammarians is not 
only understandable, but perhaps inevitable. 
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15.14. The frozenness of the morphology of forms such as 
gantum has not been taken by the Paninian grammarians as an 
indication of a frozen syntactic pattern, and hence the Paninian 
explanations of the syntax of the Sanskrit infinitive do not explain 
why the morphology of these items was frozen in the first place. 
To this extent the Paninian tradition offers only synchronic 
explanations of this phenomenon and does not help us understand 
the historical reasons behind the process of freezing the mor- 
phology of such items. Adopting a non-Paninian independent 
perspective, one may perhaps say that the reason an accusative 
form such as gantum became a frozen form is a kind of syntactic 
compounding between such a form and the main verb root. Thus 
for some reason which is not entirely clear, a syntactic compound- 
ing of the form gantum with a verb root such as is ‘to desire’ 
developed in Sanskrit. With such a syntactic compound, with the 
main verb root as its syntactic head, the productive morphology 
applied only to this head verb root and not to the subordinate 
member gantum of this syntactic compound. Thus the form 
gantum became a morphologically invariant item, very much like 
the subordinate members of Tatpurusa compounds. However, 
Panini could not look upon such syntactic relationships in terms 
of compounds (samdsa). In regular nominal compounds in San- 
skrit, the two stems are physically bound together. The group of 
stems thus bound together comes to have a single udatta ‘high 
pitch’ accent for one of its syllables. These are some of the main 
features of a normal compound in Sanskrit, and these are not seen 
in the constructions such as gantum icchati. However, we have just 
the beginning of syntactic compounding in Sanskrit in these con- 
structions, which evolve in later Indo-Aryan languages into con- 
structions such as jana cahna and ja sakna in Hindi. Here the items 
are closely bound together; and usually no other words intervene, 
and the word order also becomes fixed. These are indications of 
the development of compound-like features in such constructions. 
R. N. Vale’s Verbal Composition in Indo-Aryan (Poona: Deccan 
College, 1948, pp. 252ff.) has some interesting discussion of 
related issues, though he has not explored the syntactic depth of 
these constructions. 
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15.15. The conception of syntactic compounding between an 
infinitive and a main verb in the case of Sanskrit may thus be 
viewed as an initial phase of a process which continued in later 
Indo-Aryan and produced constructions which show more mor- 
phological and word-order constraints. In Sanskrit itself, there 
are probably two different types of syntactic relationships involv- 
ing infinitives. The use of -tumUN infinitive in the context of 
denoting one action as the purpose of another action must be 
historically viewed as a result of extension of -tumUN forms to 
cover dative infinitives of older times. The relationship of such 
dative infinitives with main verbs could never become tighter 
beyond a certain limit, because a dative does not truly participate 
in active-passive transformations which affect the agent and the 
object. Thus in Sanskrit we find that independent objects of 
-tumUN infinitives of purpose do take accusative endings, and the 
infinitive phrase seems to be clearly adverbial in nature. The case 
seems to be very different when we look at the use of -tum UN 
infinitives with verbs of desire, ability, etc. Here the infinitive is 
syntactically closer to the main verb, and it is in such construc- 
tions that the syntactic compounding between the infinitive and 
the main verb root seems to have developed, resulting in some- 
thing like a verbal compound with the main verb root as its head- 
word. It is most probably for this reason that the relationship of 
the accusative infinitive with the verb root became syntactically 
invariant, and that an outside object had to be directly connected 
with the head of this syntactic compound. For this reason passive 
constructions such as grāmah gantum isyate and gramah gantum 
Sakyate seem to have become preferred passive constructions. 
This may also explain why constructions such as grémarh gantum 
isyate and gramam gantum sakyate have not been universally 
accepted by Sanskrit grammarians, and have not been very high 
in their frequency in recorded Sanskrit usage. The constructions 
gramah gantum isyate and gramah gantum sakyate may be best 
explained by saying that grama is the object of the syntactic com- 
pound [gantum + is] or [gantum + sak]. The constructions 
gramam gantum isyate and gramam gantum sakyate on the other 
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hand demand a great deal of syntactic independence on the part 
of gantum, and such independence goes against the syntactic 
compounding presupposed by the invariant morphology of the 
form gantum. For this reason these usages involve a certain kind of 
ambivalence, and hence these are clearly not the preferred patterns 
in Sanskrit usage. Just looking at the history of the expansion of 
-tumUN infinitives, it is evident that they have taken over the 
domain of “purpose” at a relatively later time, and hence one may 
hypothesize that morphological freezing due to syntactic com- 
pounding had already developed in non-purpose uses of the 
-tumUN infinitive and that this frozen surface form was simply 
then extended to contexts of older dative infinitives where the 
infinitive did not in fact have the same syntactic closeness to the 
main verb. In most of the Prakrits the distinction between the 
accusative and dative infinitives persists in some form or other, 
and in modern Indo-Aryan languages like Hindi and Marathi the 
older dative infinitives are seen in the productive morphology of 
forms such as khane ke liye (Hindi) ‘to eat, for the purpose of 
eating’, and khanydsathi (Marathi) ‘to eat, for the purpose of 
eating’. However, in the contexts of verbs of desire and ability, 
etc., these modern Indo-Aryan languages show advanced stages 
of verbal compounding. In Hindi, the accusative infinitive com- 
pletely loses its inflection and only the verbal root is retained in 
constructions like jana cahna ‘to want to go’ and ja sékna “to be 
able to go’. In Marathi in such places we see the historical de- 
scendant of the Sanskrit -tumUN infinitive, e.g. jau icchine ‘to 
want to go’ and jan Sakne ‘to be able to go’. Whereas other words 
may intervene between a dative infinitive such as khanyasatht ‘for 
the purpose of eating’ and a given main verb, there can be no 
such intervention between the words jai icchine ‘to want to go’ 
or between the words jan Sakne ‘to be able to go’ in Marathi, 
except perhaps the negation word nahi. 

15.16. However, such a notion of syntactic compounding did 
not exist in the system of Sanskrit grammarians, and hence their 
handling of the infinitive constructions is entirely different from 
the above explanation. The Sanskrit grammarians by and large 
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admit the morphological invariance of the infinitve, but seem 
clearly to subject it to normal free syntactic movement. This 
means that they did not view the -tumUN infinitive as a frozen 
syntactic pattern. This is mainly because they interpreted these 
constructions within their own framework which does not have a 
concept of syntactic compounding as elaborated above. This 
brings out the inherent merits and limitations of the theories 
expounded by the Sanskrit grammarians concerning the infinitive 
constructions, and provides an internal and an external explana- 
tion of their theories. My own explanation in terms of the concept 
of syntactic compounding is very clearly hypothetical at this 
stage, and it is offered here mainly in the hope of stimulating a 
new discussion. l 

15.17. Finally, looking at Panini’s description of the syntax of 
-tumUN constructions from an external perspective, one is able to 
explain why he may have given his description in this particular 
way. It is clear that there was no notion of syntactic compounding 
in his grammar. Therefore, he had to treat items such as gantum 
as syntactically independent words and explain their behavior as 
such. At this stage, it may be observed that the basic framework of 
karakas and case-ending rules was most probably discovered by 
Indian grammarians by observing the more common sentence 
types, i.e. sentences involving finite verbs and participles. On this 
observation were based the basic control mechanisms stated by 
Panini. If the notion of agent is expressed by a verbal inflection or 
by a participle affix, then the word denoting that agent would 
occur in the nominative. If the agent has not been thus expressed, 
then the word denoting that agent would occur in the instru- 
mental (or sometimes in the genitive). If the verbal inflection or 
the participle inflection expresses the object, then the word 
denoting that object would occur in the nominative. If not, it 
would occur in the accusative (or in the genitive in some cases). 
Given such a basic framework based on more frequent and more 
transparent usages, it is conceivable that the Sanskrit grammarians 
used this framework to deduce the syntactic meaning and behavior 
of less transparent usages like the infinitives and gerunds. By using 
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the basic framework as a diagnostic mechanism, Panini and his 
predecessors may have concluded that affixes such as -tumUN and 
-Ktva must denote the agent (karir). Since the independent object 
< of an infinitive always occurs in the accusative and since the inde- 
pendent agent of an infinitive or a gerund always occurs in the 
nominative, the application of the basic framework to this situa- 
tion could only indicate that -tumUN must denote the agent. 
It seems to me that Panini’s view that these affixes denote the 
agent was based on such systemic inferences, rather than on 
an intuitive feeling about the inherent meaning of these forms. 
This is absolutely clear in the case of Katyayana and Patafijali. 
These grammarians clearly assumed that the syntactic meaning 
of infinitives and gerunds was negotiable in terms of the facility 
of explaining the surface forms of related words, and that they 
had no intrinsic intuitive feeling about it. Thus one may justi- 
fiably say that the syntactic explanation of gerunds and infinitives 
by the Sanskrit grammarians was based not upon an intrinsic 
evaluation of these constructions, but upon the logical extension 
of a syntactic framework based on more transparent usages to 
less transparent usages. To this extent it may be said that the 
Sanskrit grammarians have superimposed a nonintrinsic explana- 
tion upon these constructions. However, their heroic efforts to 
come to grips with the problems of this insecure area of Sanskrit 
syntax do indeed represent an important chapter in the history 
of linguistics. 

15.18. Though the use of -tum infinitives in the sense of 
purpose has been attested in the rare, late Rgveda occurrence 
prastum upa gat (1.164.4), it can be asserted that the use of -tum 
infinitives in early Sanskrit was more common with verbs of 
desire, ability, etc. and that it perhaps predates the use in the 
sense of purpose. It is in this probably prehistorically earlier 
context of non-purpose relationships that the accusative syntactic 
pattern became frozen. Thus the main verbs of desire, ability, etc., 
within the context of this frozen relationship with the accusative 
infinitive, may have started functioning as auxiliary verbs (cf. 
Speijer’s term Hilfsverbum). It is in this use of infinitives that one 
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‘would expect to find the condition that the infinitive must have 
the same agent as that of the main verb. Otherwise it would not 
be possible to explain the auxiliary status of the main verb. The 
older dative infinitives of purpose functioned in a very different 
way and were not constrained by this condition (e.g. indram 
codaya datave maghdm, Rgveda 9.75.5d), and it must be stated 
that in such constructions the main verbs cannot be looked at 
as auxiliaries. In post-Vedic times, the older accusative infinitive 
gradually replaced the older dative infinitives; but in this process 
of expansion of a frozen accusative form to cover the dative 
contexts, this frozen form carried with itself the condition of 
having the same agent as that of the main verb. That the potential 
for such an extension already existed in the older language is 
attested by the lone Rgveda use of a -tum infinitive in the sense 
of purpose as mentioned earlier. 

Thus in the later language, the context of one action being the 
purpose of another action came to be handled in a somewhat 
different manner than in the older language. The use of the 
accusative infinitive in the context of purpose could be made only 
if the agent of both the actions were the same. However, one 
could use the dative of an action noun to denote a similar rela- 
tionship, even if the agents of the two actions were different. 
Thus the use of datives of action nouns in the later language is a 
continuation of the dative infinitives of the older language; but 
such contexts, with identical agents, were expressed by using the 
extended accusative infinitive. It seems very clear that this parti- 
cular extension of the accusative infinitive, along with the condi- 
tion of having the same agent as that of the main verb, was not a 
phenomenon widely shared by all the Indo-Aryan languages, but 
was restricted primarily to Sanskrit, and to Pali to some extent. 
In the context of the use of the accusative infinitive in the sense 
of purpose, the main verb is certainly not an auxiliary verb, and 
yet must have the same agent as that of the infinitive. The ex- 
planation for this condition in the context of such constructions 
does not lie in any semantic features of the constructions, but lies 
very clearly in the historical extension of the accusative infinitive 
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to cover the domain of dative infinitives, and in the fact that this 
process involved not only the extension of a morphological form 
but also the associated syntactic condition. This explanation 
places the behavior of the -tum infinitive in the right perspective 
and provides us with external tools to evaluate the performance of 
the Sanskrit grammarians. 

15.19. In contrast with the historical explanations outlined 
here, the explanations of the Sanskrit grammarians are strictly 
synchronic. For Panini, the -tum infinitive, mainly in the context 
of purpose, sets the norm of description. Therefore, with this 
synchronic primacy of the -tum infinitive in the sense of purpose, 
Panini rules that affixes such as -se (i.e. older dative infinitives 
of purpose) occur in Vedic in the meaning of -tum (cf. P.3.4.9), 
and that action nouns, in the meaning of -tum, i.e. in the sense of 
purpose, take a dative case ending (cf. P.2.3.15). The high fre- 
quency of -tum in the sense of purpose in Sanskrit at the time of 
Panini influenced his linguistic perception in picking out -tum 
and in making it into an item of his descriptive technique. This 
indicates how contemporary linguistic usage influenced the 
linguistic perception of the Sanskrit grammarians in distinguishing 
the norm and the deviation. The heavy synchronic orientation of 
the Sanskrit grammarians must be clearly understood, lest one 
may misinterpret their descriptive goals. The Sanskrit language 
to these grammarians was an eternal language, and by the fact of 
its being eternal, it could have no real historical change. Thus 
Panini described the Sanskrit language known to him, by bringing 
all the known Sanskrit usages onto a timeless plain. On this flat 
plain, there was the shared common factor of this vast usage 
which functioned as the descriptive norm, while there were 
deviating domains, such as Vedic schools and regional usages. 
Though this framework is based on the theological notion of 
eternality of the Sanskrit language, and hence there is no reason 
why the contemporary usage should affect the notion of the 
linguistic norm, it in fact does affect the notion of the linguistic 
norm in Panini’s grammar. This shows how the theological eter- 
nality of the Sanskrit language was unconsciously readjusted by 
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the influence of the contemporary language use, and this factor 
brings out the essential humanness of the Sanskrit grammarians. 
Very much like the linguistic theories of modern linguists, the 
linguistic theories of the Sanskrit grammarians were constrained 
by their own particular time and space. 


NOTES 


1. icchayam arthe san vidhiyate, iccharthesu ca tumun, MB, Vol. 1, p. 23; 
urtti-samanarthena vakyena bhavitavyam/ dsisisata ity asya casitum icchatiti 
samanartham bhavati, Pradipa, Vol. 2, p. 24; tumunante vigraha-vakye 
samana-kartrkatve tumuno vidhanat samdna-kartrkatva-pratites tad-yuktam 
samana-kartrkatva-visaya-sano vigraha-vakyam, Uddyota, Vol. 2, p. 24. Also 
Cardona (1976a:146) and Rocher (1964a:50). 

2. praisadisu iti vartate/ tac cãvaŝyam praisadi-grahanam anuvarttyam/, MB 
(on P.3.3.167), Vol. 2, p. 240. 

3. icchadyam arthe san vidhiyate, iccharthesu ca tumun/, MB, Vol. 2, p. 23. 
Also see: Kasika-Vrtti and Siddhanta-Kaumudi on P.3.3.158. 

4. The few exceptions noted by Béhtlingk (1887b:188) and Speijer 
(1896:67) and discussed by Peter Hook (forthcoming) are from works such 
as the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, and such examples cannot be used to 
test an interpretation of a rule in Panini’s grammar for the purposes of a 
historical investigation, since these examples are not decisively pre-Paninian. 

5. Examples of P.3.3.157 (iccharthesu lin-lotau) given by the Kasika-Vrtti 
show two verbs with different agents, e.g. icchdmi, bhuñjita bhavan ‘I wish 
you would eat’. 

6. The maxim yatha-laksanam aprayukte occurs a number of times in the 
MB: Vol. 1, Pt. 1, p. 200; Vol. 1, Pt. 2, p. 550; Vol. 2, pp. 719, 741, 894, 
903, and 974; and Vol. 3, p. 180. Kaiyata offers two interpretations of this 
maxim: yasya visistah prayogo na smaryate näpi prayoga-nisedha-smrtih tad 
yatha-laksanam anugantavyam/ ... naiva vd laksanam aprayukte pravartate, 
prayuktdndm eva laksanendnvakhyanat/, Pradipa, Vol. 1, Pt. 1, p. 200. The 
first interpretation: In the case of unattested words, the rules of grammar 
should be applied in a normal manner to derive an unattested form. The 
second interpretation: Rules of grammar do not apply to derive unattested 
words. Though the first interpretation follows the words of the maxim very 
closely, the second interpretation is actually justified by Patañjali’s usage of 
this maxim. Nagesa consistently defends the second interpretation. See: 
Uddyota, Vol. 1, Pt. 1, p. 200; Vol. 1, Pt. 2, p. 550;-Vol. 2, p. 719 and 894. 
Also see: yasya punar nityah sabdah prayuktdnam asau sadhutvam anvacaste, 
MB, Vol. 1, Pt. 1, p. 242. Recently Joshi and Roodbergen (1969:vii) have 
provided only the first interpretation. Cardona (1972:229ff.) examines 
Patanjali’s usage of this maxim and shows that this supports the second 
interpretation. 

7. See Note 4. 
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8. Varttika 3 (a ca tumunah samanddhikarane) on P.3.4.26, MB, Vol. 2, 
p. 251. The Nirnayasagara edition of the MB calls this an aksepa-varttika 
‘objection varttika', because it is finally rejected by Patanjali. However, this 
is Katyayana’s proposal. 

9. There is some question as to the meaning of Katyayana’s words a 
tumunah. Panini normally uses the particle @ in the sense of ‘up to’, e.g. 
P.1.4.1 (da kadarad eka samjñā), The circumstantial evidence in the MB shows 
that Patañjali interpreted a tumunah to mean “from tum’ in P.3.4.9 (tumarthe 
...). Patafijali rejects Katyayana’s suggestion that these affixes are co-referen- 
tial with the main verb inflection, but says that -tumUN denotes bhava 
‘action’, and that the word tumarthe “in the meaning of -tum’ continues 
into the following rules. It seems likely that in Patafijali’s mind 4 ca tumunah 
was somehow linked with tumarthe iti varttate. MB, Vol. 2, pp. 247 and 253. 

10. This is Kaiyata’s interpretation. See: saka-dhysadi-siitra-vihitas tumun 
grhyate, abhividhau cayam akarah, Pradipa, Vol. 2, p. 251. 

11. Strictly speaking, the verb gak is an intransitive verb and gantum (or 
the action denoted by gam) cannot be the object of the action denoted by 
Sak. Thus it is possible to interpret ramena gantum Sakyate as an intransitive 
passive (bhdve) construction. 

12. See Note 10. 

13. MB, Vol. 2, pp. 252-53. 

14. tumuntva-sdmanyat tumun-nvulav ity asyapi grahanam bodhyam/ ata 
evagre bhoktum odanah pacyata ity udaharanamn samgacchate/, Uddyota, 
Vol. 2, p. 251. 

15. See Sections 7.3 and 9.1-9. 

16. Varttika 11 (tumunnantad va tasya ca lug vaktavyah) on P.3.1.7. This 
alternative formulation shows equivalence of gantum icchati and jigamisati 
according to Katyayana. MB, Vol. 2, p. 26. 

17. See Note 1. 

18. Cardona (1976a:146). 

19. Varttikas 7-8 on P.3.1.7, MB, Vol. 2, p. 24. 

20. Varttika 8 on P.3.1.7, akarmano hy asamdna-kartrkad va anabhidhanat, 
MB, Vol. 2, p. 24. Also see: icchayam abhidheyayam san vidhiyate/ na cakar- 
mano ’samana-karirkad va utpadyamanena sana icchaya abhidhanam syat/ 
anabhidhanat tata utpattir na bhavisyati/, MB, Vol. 2, p. 24. 

21. na ca gamanenecchati, devadattasya bhojanam icchatity atrarthe jigami- 
sati bubhuksata ity-adi prayogo 'stiti kim tan-nivrtty-arthena visesanopada- 
nena/, Pradipa, Vol. 2, p. 24. 

22. Deshpande (1972b:252). 

23.na hi anupadisya varnan istd varnah fakya vijidtum ‘without having 
taught sounds, it is not possible to know the desired sounds’, MB, Vol. 1, 
Pt. 1, p. 60. To make this usage conform to P.3.4.21 (samana-kartrkayoh 
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purva-kale), Nāgeśa interprets vijnatum ‘to know‘ as jfiapayitum ‘to cause to 
know’, Uddyota, Vol. 1, Pt. 1, p. 60. 

24. ihartho gamyate — situm icchati Sayitum icchatiti — svayam tam 
kriyam kartum icchatiti/, MB, Vol. 2, p. 24. 

25.na cakarmano’samana-kartrkad vā utpadyamanena sana icchaya abhi- 
dhanam syat/, MB, Vol. 2, p. 24. 

96. Varttikas 1 and 7-8 on P.3.1.7, MB, Vol. 2, pp. 22 and 24. 

27. anyatarat kartavyam — dhatu-grahanam karma-grahanam va/... kim 
punar atra jyayah/ dhatu-grahanam eva jyayah/, MB, Vol. 2, p. 24. 

28. tritaye pratyakhyate anyatamam iti vaktavye samana-kartrka-grahanam 
na kartavyam eva gaurava-prasangad iti matvdnyatarad ity uktam/, Pradipa, 
Vol. 2, p. 24. Nāgeśa (Uddyota, Vol. 2, p. 25) misinterprets Patafijali and 
Kaiyata, and claims that they are suggesting the removal of samana-kartrkad, 
but also that they would want to replace it with the word dtmanah which 
occurs in the next rule, i.e. P.3.1.8 (supa dtmanah kyac). This is not what 
Patafijali and Kaiyata mean, and it only shows that Nagega would like to 
retain the condition “same agent” in some form or other. This seems to be 
the view, perhaps in accordance with the views expressed by Bhattoji Diksita, 
Nagega’s great-grand-teacher. See: Note 35. 

29. Varttika 3 on P.3.4.26, MB, Vol. 2, p. 251. 

30. MB, Vol. 2, p. 253. 

31. asau notsahate ’vayavasyegantatam vihantum, MB, Vol. 1, Pt. 1, p. 261; 

‘yam yam vibhaktim asrayitum buddhir upajayate, MB, Vol. 1, Pt. 1, p. 290. 

32. A usage such as yam yarn vibhaktim asrayitum buddhir upajayate (MB, 
Vol. 1, Pt. 1, p. 290) may appear to violate the samana-kartrkatva, if one 
directly connects a$rayitum with upajayate. In fact, however, asrayitum is 
linked with buddhi, and the actions denoted by roots in these two words have 
the same agent. 

33. prakrty-upapadarthayoh samana-kartrkatvam apt ihabhidhana-bala-labh- 
yam prayogopadhih/, Praudhamanorama (on P.3.3.10), p. 811. 

34. anabhidhandd anyatra prayogo neti yavat/, Sabdaratna, on Praud- 
hamanorama, p. 811. 

35.tumun-nvulav iti vidhir api bhinna-karirkesu nesyate/ putram bho- 
jayitum agacchatiti vaktavye putrena bhoktum ity aprayogat/ seyam vyavas- 
tha Sabda-Sakti-svabhavyaéd bahula-grahandd vā siddhety anyad etat/... 
vastutas tu tantraurtty-ady-asrayanena prakrta-sutram prag-ukte’pi tumuni 
samana-kartrkatam niyacchati/ sutre visvato-mukhatvasydlamkaranatvat/ 
svaritenadhikara ity-adi-sutranam bhasya eva bahudha yojitatvat/ laksyasya 
nirvivadatvat/ nanu dhatoh karmana iti sutre’nabhidhana-balena samana- 
kartrkad ity amSo varttike pratyakhyatah/ tat kim tha tantrady-dSrayanenett 
cen maivam/ tatraiva bhasya-krta agatika-gatir esd yad anabhidhanam ity 
uktatvad iti dik/, Praudhamanorama, p. 812. 
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36. Deshpande (1978b:79-80). 

37.iyam tavad agatika gatir yad ucyate anabhidhanad iti/, MB, Vol. 2, 
p. 23. Also: laksandsraya laksyasya vyavasthā nyayya, laksyasrayena tu lak- 
sana-vyavasthapanam gaty-antarabhavad iti bhavah/, Pradipa, Vol. 2, p. 23. 

38. tumun-nvulau kriydyam kriyarthayam . . . tadarthyavat samana-kartr- 
katvam api kriyayoh samsargataya bhasate Sabda-Ssakti-svabhavad ata eva 
vibhinna-kartrka-kriya-dvaya-tatparyako bhoktum pacatiti na prayogah/, 
Commentary Kadsika on Vatydkaranabhisanasara, Vaiyakaranabhusana, 
p. 562. On P.3.4.65, this commentary says (p. 563): atrapi sarvatra samana- 
kartrkatvam api sambandhe nivesyam. 

39. With respect to P.3.3.10: prakrty-upapadarthayos tadarthyavat samana- 
kartrkatvam apihabhidhana-bala-labhyah samsargah/, Vaiyakarana-Siddhanta- 
Laghu-Majijisa, p. 1089. The Navya-Naiyayika Gadadharabhatta also explicit- 
ly admits the condition “same agent” for usages derived by P.3.3.10. See: 
Vyutpattivdda, ed. by Umesh Mishra, 3rd ed., Allahabad, 1953, p. 287. 

40. Cardona (1976a:149, fn. 45). 

41. Renou (1966:1.114 and 259. On P.3.4.9, Renou (p. 259) follows 
Patafijali’s interpretation of the word tumarthe. Bohtlingk (188 7a:58) rightly 
translates the word tumarthat in P.2.3.15 by: “wenn es die Bedeutung 
eines Infinitivs hat.” Though this translation does not give us the meaning of 
-tum itself, it makes it clear that a word denoting action may not always be in 
the meaning of -tum. Having stated the equivalence of pakaya vrajati and 
paktum vrajati, Kiparsky and Staal (1969:94) say: “The Infinitive paktum is, 
presumably, transformationally derived from pacati ‘he cooks’. ... Thus, 
the Dative of a lexical item paka derived from the verbal root pac ‘cook’, and 
the Infinitive paktum derived transformationally from the sentence pacati ‘he 
cooks’, express the same deep structure relationships.” If these statements are 
an interpretation of Panini, they are not very accurate. Panini does not derive 
paktum transformationally from pacati. However, paktum vrajati and pakaya 
vrajati do share the same basic network of karaka relationships, and Kiparsky 
and Staal are right in pointing out that they have the same deep structure 


42. Varttika 1 (kartari krd-vacanam anadege svartha-vijnanat) on P.3.4.67, 
MB, Vol. 2, p. 256. 

43. See Section 3.23. 

44. tumarthaś ca kah ? bhavah/, MB, on P.3.4.26, Vol. 2, p. 253. 

45. tat tarhi vaktavyam — aca tumunah samanddhikarane — iti/ na vaktav- 
yam/ avyaya-krto bhave bhavantiti bhave bhavigyanti/ kim vaktavyam etat/ 
na hi/ katham anucyamanam gamsyate/ ‘tumarthe’ iti vartate/ tumarthas ca 
kah/ bhavah/, MB, on P.3.4.26, Vol. 2, p. 253. 

46. tumarthe ity ucyate/ kas tumartho nama/ karta tumarthah/ yady evam 
narthas tumartha-grahanena/ yenaiva khalv apt hetuna kartari tumun bhavati 
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tenaiva hetuna sayadayo’pi bhavisyanti/ evar tarhi siddhe sati yat tumartha- 
grahanam karoti taj jxapayaty dcaryah ‘asty anyatra kartus tumuno rtha’ tti/ 
kah punar asau/ bhdvah/ kuto nu khalv etat/ bhave tumun bhavisyati, na 
punah karmadisu karakesu sydd iti/ jfiapakat tavad ayam kartur apakrsyate/ 
na canyasminn “arthe ädišyate/ anirdistarthas ca pratyayah svarthe bhavantiti 
svarthe bhavisyati/ so’sau svarthe bhavan bhave bhavisyati/ kim etasya jAa- 
pane prayojanam/ ‘avyaya-krto bhdave bhavanti’ iti na vaktavyam bhavati/, 
MB, on P.3.4.9, Vol. 2, p. 247. Also: bhave tumun vidhiyate, kartari nvul, 
MB, on P.3.3.10, Vol. 2, p. 207. 

47. See Note 45. 

48. Joshi and Roodbergen (1969:v-x) and Deshpande (1972b:242, 252). 

49. The Ka$ika-Vriti on P.3.4.9 says that the meaning of tum is bhava 
‘action’, and that affixes such as -se denote action. It continues the word 
tumarthe into the following rules. On P.3.4.26, the Kasika-Vrttt says: tum- 
arthādhikārāc ca sarva ete bhave pratyayah (ktva- -namulédayah) ‘due to the 
continuation of the word tumarthe all these affixes are in the meaning of 
action’. See: Vakyapadiya, 3.7.83 (ktvante bhavabhidhdyini). Also later 
systems of grammar were influenced by Patafijali’s views. See: Candra- 
Vyakarana 1 3.6 (tumun bhave kriydyam tadarthayam) and Siddha-Hema- 
Sabdénusasana 5.1.13 (ktvd-tum-am bhave). 

50. Laghu- -Sabdendusekhara, p. 724; Bhatta-tantra-rahasya, p. 125 (tum- 
uneva tadarthyasyapt ghafioktatayda...). Also see: comments on Siddha- 
Hema-Sabdaénusaésana 2.1.61 in the commentaries Tattvaprakasika and Sabda- 
Mahdarnava-Nyasa, p. 139. 

Compare the expression tumarthe ‘in the meaning of tum’ with similar 
expressions in other rules: P.1.3.55 (danas ca sd cec caturthyarthe); P.1.4.19 
(tasau matvarthe); P.2.2.29 (carthe dvandvah); P.2.3.62 (caturthyarthe 
bahulam chandasi); P.3.4.7 (linarthe let); P.3.4.62 (nadhdrthapratyaye 
cvyarthe); etc. In each case, when we have the expression “x-arthe” or “in 
the meaning of x,” it is the meaning exclusively denoted by x that is intended 
by Panini. 

51. On P.3.4. 9, Patafijali’s discussion begins with the view karta tumarthah, 
MB, Vol. 2, p. 247. On P.3.4.26, Kaiyata says that if we do not accept 
Katyayana’s suggestion of co-referentiality, then: asaty asmin vacane kartari 
krd iti namuld kartari bhavyam iti bhavah/, Pradipa, Vol. 2, p. 25. Also see: 
Vaiydkarana- -Siddhanta-Sudha-Nidhi, p. 1470. 

52. Delbriick (1888:408-09) gives the following example from the Sata- 
patha-Brahmana (2,3,1,10): te pasavah ... osadhir jagdhvapah pitva tata esa 
rasah sambhavati ‘those animals having eaten plants and having drunk water, 
this essence is produced’. This sentence does indeed violate the “same agent” 
constraint. But given this violation, the cases in the clause te paSavah osadhir 
jagdhvd, i.e. the nominative of the agent words te paSavah and the accusative 
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of the object word osadhih, indicate clearly that the form jagdhva is an 
inherently active (kartari) form. A similar construction is seen in the Svap- 
navasavadattam (ed. by Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum, 1916, p. 65): ayyaiitto 
iha äacchiä imam kusuma-samiddhim pekkhid sammdanida bhaveiim (Skt: 
dryaputrah iha gatya imam kusuma-samrddhim drstva sammanita bhaveyam) 
‘my husband having come here and he having seen this richness of flowers, I 
should feel honored’. The nominative of dryaputrah has puzzled the editor, 
Ganapati Sastri, who proposes to read this as aryaputrena (p. 65). The reason 
may be that if -tvd denotes ‘action’ as believed by the tradition, we must have 
an instrumental of agent. But if -tva denotes agent, as seen in the original 
Paninian system, the nominative dryaputrah is perfectly justified. Also see the 
Svapnavasavadatta usage (p. 114): ma dani bhavam anattham cintid (Skt: ma 
idanim bhavan anartham cintayitvā) ‘may you not think now of a disastrous 
matter’. Here too the nominative of bhavān and accusative of anartham 
dependent on cintayitva would require that cintayitva be an inherently active 
(kartari) form. These are Prakrit examples, and yet they indicate a syntactic 
pattern which is attested in the Satapatha-Brahmana. Existence of such a 
pattern may have led Panini to view affixes like -Ktvad and -tumUN to be 
inherently active affixes. 

53. For a detailed discussion, see: George Cardona (1970). 

54. MB, on P.1.4.2, Vol. 1, Pt. 2, p. 204; Cardona (1970). 

55, If we accept Patafijali’s extension of P.1.4.2 to the whole of the 
Astadhyayi, we can explain the nominative odanah in bhoktum odanah 
pacyate devadattena, because P.2.3.46 (pratipadikartha... prathama) being 
a later rule would supersede P.2.3.2 (karmani dvitiya). However, we cannot 
explain the instrumental case of the word devadattena. In this case, P.2.3.46 
would again supersede P.2.3.18 (kartr-karanayos trtiyd) and would produce 
a nominative form. The only way, within the limits of the MB, to get around 
this difficulty is to accept Patafijali’s desperate interpretation of P.1.4.2 
that a desired rule (para=ista) supersedes an undesired rule (MB, Vol. 1, Pt.1, 
p. 123 and Pt. 2, p. 207). However, this reduces Panini’s grammar to a non- 
system, dependent on the user’s will. 

56. Varttikas 5-6, on P.2.3.1, dvayoh kriyayoh karake anyatarenabhthite 
vibhakty-abhdava-prasangah, na vanyatarendnabhidhanat, anabhihite hi vid- 
hanam, MB, Vol. 1, Pt. 2, pp. 483-84. 

57. MB, Vol. 1, Pt. 2, pp. 483-84; Vol. 2, pp. 252-53. Also see: Cardona 
(1974:276-77) and Joshi and Roodbergen (1976:xxxvii and 37ff.). 

58. anabhihite hi vidhdnam, na abhihite pratisedhah/, MB, Vol. 1, Pt. 2, 
pp. 483-84. Also: Cardona (1974:266-67) and Joshi and Roodbergen (1976: 
xxxvii and 37ff.). Neither Cardona nor Joshi and Roodbergen point out that 
this principle of Katyayana fails to explain the syntax of infinitive and gerund 
constructions. Both of them only discuss the examples such as prasdde aste 
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and make no reference to Patañjali’s discussion on P.3.4.26 which shows that 
this principle does not work. Also see: Sabdakaustubha, p. 221. 

59. pradhanetarayor yatra dravyasya kriyayoh prthak/ śaktir gunasraya 
tatra pradhanam anurudhyate// pradhana-visaya saktih pratyayenabhidhiyate/ 
yada gune tada tadvad anuktapi pratiyate// Vakyapadiya, 3.7.81-82. 

60. Kasika-Vrtti on P.3.4.26; Padamaiijari, Vol. 3, p. 173; Pradipa and 
Uddyota, Vol. 2, pp. 253-54. The Navya- -Naiyayika Jagadiga Bhattacarya also 
accepts Bhartrhari’s principle. See: Sabdasakti- -prakasika, ed. by Jibananda 
Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1904, p. 105. 

61. Deshpande (forthcoming a); also see Sections 14.5-7. 

62. Vakyapadiya, 3.7.83-84. 

63. vayam tu briimah — sakrt srutasya yugapad ubhabhyam sambandhé- 
bhavad ekenaiva pradhanena sabdo’nvayah, itarena tu sannidhanad artha iti/, 
Padamañjari, Vol. 3, p. 173. 

64. For the examples, see the MB, on P.8.1.51, Vol. 3, pp. 332-33, and the 
Ka$ika-Vriti on P.8.1.51. 

65. Varttika 4, on P.8.1.51, siddham tu tinor eka-dravyabhidhanat, MB, 
Vol. 3, p. 333. 

66. One of the alternatives proposed by Katyayana is Varttika 5, on P.2.3.1, 
tin-samanadhikarane prathamd, MB, Vol. 1, Pt. 2, pp. 516-17. For a discussion, 
see: Joshi and Roodbergen (1975:vii) and Deshpande (forthcoming b). 

67. Referring to such present participle constructions, Cardona (1976c:9) 
says: “In fact, what is obvious is that the case marking for the subject of the 
embedded sentence depends on the relation this subject has to the verb of the 
matrix sentence.” Cardona’s explanation is undoubtedly correct, and I 
agree with it entirely: However, the principle invoked by Cardona was most 
certainly not “obvious” to Indian grammarians before Bhartrhari (about 
400 A.D.). Katyayana and Patañjali saw no such generalized principle work- 
ing in Panini’s system. Cardona (1976a:149) does deal with infinitive and 
gerund constructions, but does not raise the question as to how to determine 
the case ending of the shared and non-shared karakas in such constructions. 
Also see Note 58. 

68. Devasthali (1974) states that Panini, Katyayana, and Patafijali had the 
same notion of “sentence” in their minds, though Panini does not define 
this notion, whereas Katyayana does provide several alternative definitions. 
I do not agree with this view. For a discussion in detail of this question, see: 
“Paninian Syntax and the Notion of Sentence,” Deshpande (in preparation). 

69. Varttika 1, on P.3.3.167, prathamantesu, MB, Vol. 2, p. 240. 

70. prathamantesv iti vaktavyam/...na vaktavyam/ praisadisu iti vartate/ 
tac cavaSyam anuvarttyam/ prathamantesv iti hy ucyamdne thapi prasajyeta 
‘kalah pacati bhutant’, “kalah samharati prajah’ iti), MB, on P.3.3.167, Vol. 2, 
p. 240. 
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71. One may say that when Panini prescribes some operation to an item 
x, under the condition of its co-occurrence (upapada) with an item y, then 
x is syntactically dependent on y, but y is syntactically independent of x. 
For instance, in the construction bhoktum pacati ‘he cooks to eat’, the 
infinitive bhoktum can be derived only under the condition of its co-occur- 
rence with pacati (cf. p.3.3.10). Thus whereas bhoktum is dependent on 
pacati, pacati is independent of bhoktum. Thus bhoktum does not affect 
the derivation of pacati. With this principle, we can say that in the case of 
P.3.3.167, the infinitive is derived under the condition that it co-occurs with 
time words, and hence the infinitive is dependent on time words, but the 
time words are independent of the infinitive. In this way we can handle 
sentences such as bhoktum kalam manyate ‘he thinks of the time to eat’. 
This cannot be handled with Katydyana’s suggestion which would require 
that the time word co-occurring with the infinitive be in the nominative. 

72. 5. D. Joshi (1968:xii and 105ff.); Roodbergen (1974:xviii-xix); Deva- 
sthali (1974); and Deshpande, “‘Paninian Syntax and the Notion of Sentence” 
(in preparation). 

73. Varttikas 10-12, on P.2.1.1, Gkhydtath sdvyaya-karaka-visesanam väk- 
yam, sa-kriya- visesanam ca, ekatin, MB, Vol. 1, Pt. 2, pp. 336- 37. ‘Also see: 
S. D. Joshi (1968: 105ff.); Matilal (1966); Devasthali (1974); and Deshpande 
(1978a). 

74. Deshpande (forthcoming b). 

75. See Note 66. 

76. astir bhavantiparah ... aprayujyamäno’py asti, Varttika 8, on P.2.3.1, 
MB, Vol. 1, Pt. 2, p. 486. Also see: Joshi and Roodbergen (1976:48ff.). 

77. MB, Vol. 1, Pt. 2, pp. 479, 486, and 516-17. 

78. See Note 56. 

79. See Note 58. 

80. tumunabhihitah karta... odane dvitiya prapnoti/kim karanam/ tumun- 
anabhihitam karmeti krtva/, MB, Vol. 2, p. 252. 

81. MB, on P.3.4.26, Vol. 2, pp. 251-53. 

82. See Note 8. 

83.4 ca tumunah pratyayah samanddhikarane bhavantiti vaktavyam/ kena/ 
anuprayogena/, MB, Vol. 2, p. 251. Also see: Uddyota, Vol. 2, p. 251. 

84. See Section 3.2.3. 

85. Padamafijari, Vol. 3, pp. 169ff.; Helaraja on Vakyapadiya, 3.7.83; 
Vaiyaékarana-Siddhanta-Sudhanidhi, p. 1470. Speijer (1886:303) has views 
similar to those of Katyayana: “Like the nouns of action, the infinitive by 
itself neither belongs to the active voice nor to the passive. It may be con- 
strued with both classes of verbal forms, and seems to have an active meaning 
when it is the complement of an active verb, but passive, when of a passive.” 

86. See Note 66. 
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87. See Note 69. 

88. For instance, see the following usages in the Aitareya-Brahmana: 1) 
tripadim aniicya catuspadaya yajati, (3.6), p. 77; 2) sa devan na anu akām- 
ayata etum, (6.6), p. 163; and 3) te devah vapam eva hutvad anddrtyetarani 
karmany ürdhvāh svargam lokam dyan, (7. 3), p. 195. The page numbers refer 
to Aitareya- Brahmana, Vol. 1, Anandagrama Sanskrit Series, No. 32. There 
are a very large number of instances in ancient Vedic texts of gerunds with 
independent objects, but I have not found any such infinitives in Vedic 
literature. However, the usages of gerunds with independent objects are 
sufficient to counter Katyayana’s syntactic notions. 

The following examples are of gerunds with passive main clauses from 
pre-Katyayana texts, where Katyayana’s theory fails: 1) tam sthale’vasdyya 
brahmaudanam catuhSardvam paktva tasmai hotavyah, Taittirtya-Samhita 
(3.4.7-8); 2) samane nave arani aGhrtyagnisaham agnyddheyam aranigatam 
punar addheyam, Baudhayana- Srauta- Sūtra (27.8); 3) tan aranyor agnin 
samarohyodavasaya mathitvagnin vihrtya pirnahutis tantumati ca karya, 
Baudhayana-Srauta-Siitra (27.11); 4) yad agnithotra-havanim nistapaty asantas 
tenagnihotra-havanim pratapya hasto’vadheyah, Maitrayani- Samhita (1.8.5); 
5) parahrtam ... punar avaniya anya abhiduhya, Maitrayani- “Samhita (1.8.3); 
6) atihdya puram Ghutim uttara hotavyā, Maitrayani-Samhita (1.8.5); 7) 
bhasmanarani samsprsya (agnih) manthitavyah, Maitrayani-Samhita (1.8.9); 
8) yadi prastotavacchidyate... brahmane varam dattvd sa eva punar var- 
tavyah, Tandya-Maha-Brahmana (6.7.13-15). The following are older exam- 
ples with main clauses with a focus on bhava ‘action’: 9) yatranyam (agnim) 
pasyet tatah (agnim) ahrtya hotavyam, Taittiriya-Brahmana (3.7.3); 10) 
anyam dugdhva punar hotavyam, Taittirtya-Brahmana (3.7.2 and 1.4.3), 
Kathaka-Samhita (35.19), and Kapisthala-Samhita (48.17); 11) samidham 
adhaya hotavyam, Kathaka-Samhité (35.19) and Kapisthala- Samhita (48.17); 
12) varunim rcam aniicya vérunya hotavyam, Maitréyani-Samhita (1.8.3). 
This is sufficient evidence in pre-Katyayana Sanskrit literature that gerunds 
(and infinitives?) with passive (karmani and bhāve) main clauses had inde- 
pendent objects in the accusative case. These patterns are seen increasingly 
in later literature, e.g. Patañjali’s Mahabhasya (see Note 89). 

However, in defense of Katyayana, it may be pointed out that I have 
not been able to trace a single example in decidedly pre-Katyayana texts 
of infinitives and gerunds with independent objects with passive main clauses 
having passive finite verbs. All the examples given above use gerundives 
such as hotavya- in the main clause, and not a passive finite verb. If we 
strictly follow Katyayana’s syntactic notions (see Section 9.2.), we would 
have to complete such gerundive main clauses by the assumption of finite 
verb forms such as asti ‘is (to be)’. Once this is done, the main clause formally 
becomes an active sentence, and the problem seemingly disappears. To 
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counter Katyayana, from a stricter point of view, we need examples of 
gerunds and infinitives with passive main clauses using passive finite verbs. 
Though such examples are common in the Mahabhasya (Note 89) and later 
Sanskrit literature, I have not found them in decidedly pre-Katyayana texts. 
However, considering the frequency of such examples in the Mahabhasya, 
it seems unlikely that such patterns did not exist in Katyayana’s days. There- 
fore, in my opinion, Katyayana’s syntactic notions still remain insufficient. 

89.1) kam punah padértham matvā esa vigrahah kriyate/, MB, Vol. 1, 
Pt. 1, p. 49; 2) pinddkrtim upamrdya ghatikah kriyante, MB, Vol. 1, Pt. 1, 
p. 49. 

90. This has created some confusion among the commentators. See the 
MB, on P.3.4.26, Vol. 2, p. 253, and Pradipa and Uddyota, Vol. 2, p. 253. 

91. MB, Vol. 2, p. 253. 

92. bhinna-dhatv-artha-visaya-karma-bhede’pi vacanasyasya dargayitum 
prayojanam upanydsah/, Pradipa, Vol. 2, p. 253. 

93. sa dosa iha na jayate, tasmgn nartha etad-udéharana- -visaye iti bhasy- 
arthah/ yadi pravartteta tadd etat-prayogabhava-ripam anistam ca syat/, 
Uddyota, Vol. 2, p. 253. One of the reasons why this example and Patafijali’s 
discussion of it have caused problems is that this discussion tries to justify 
this example with the assumption that the affix -Ktvā denotes the agent 
(kartr), but later in the discussion Patafijali himself states “his view that affixes 
such as -Ktvé denote bhdva ‘action’. I have shown in Section 11.2. that the 
example paktvaudanam grdmo gamyate devadattena can also be justified 
in the same way with Patajfijali’s view that -Ktvd denotes only the action. 
It is conceivable that Patafijali’s immediate concern was this example which 
worked very well within the limits of his view, and that this immediate 
satisfaction with this example somehow prevented him from considering 
whether other examples could also be explained in accordance with his view. 

94. MB, Vol. 2, p. 253. Also see Note 93. 

95. yady evam paktvaudanam bhunkte devadattah paktvaudano bhujyate 
devadatteneti ktvd-pratyayena kartr-karmanor anabhidhanat pakdpeksaya 
irtiyd-dvitiye kasman na bhavatah/, Pradipa, Vol. 2, p. 253. This is actually 
the question that Patanjali himself should have raised and answered, but he 
did not do so. See Note 93. 

96. See Note 56. 

97. See Note 49. 

98. Whitney (1889:347) and Burrow’s Sanskrit Language, Faber and Faber, 
London, 1955, p. 364. Some of Speijer’s statements (1886:306-07) remind 
me of Patafijali’s views: “It (= infinitive) has everywhere the character . . of 
an adverb ...It has no voices, no tenses. It nowhere serves to express the 
subject, pbedicate, or object of a sentence.” Patañjali’s view that -tum denotes 
only action may be interpreted to mean that it is neither active (kartari) nor 
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passive (karmani), but is very much like a tenseless and voiceless action 
noun. But by being an indeclinable (avyaya), an infinitive is different from 
a noun. 

99. See Note 1. 

100. Peter Hook (forthcoming) offers a prima facie reformulation of samdna- 
kartrkesu in P.3.3.158 by samana -prathamantesu ‘sharing the same nomina- 
tive’. This formulation is very similar to Katyayana’s proposal that the 
infinitive and the main verb be syntactically co-referential, and that the 
nominal which is co-referential with the finite verb inflection gets the nomi- 
native case ending (see Notes 8 and 66). For this reason, this formulation 
has partly the same problems as Katyadyana’s proposal. It will not work 
in sentences such as raémena gantum isyate and ramena gramam gantum isyate 
(see Section 11.7.1). The objective of Hook’s paper is to show inadequacies 
in this formulation (samana-prathamdntesu) and to defend Panini’s original 
rule. 

101. This is the conclusion reached in Chapter 7. It is important to note 
that Hendriksen (1944:94 and 101) emphatically asserts that “Sanskrit only 
has an active infinitive.” Whitney (1889:355) does speak of “what we may 
look upon as a passive value. Thus, kartum drabdhah ‘begun to be made’; 
Srotum na yujyate ‘it is not fit to be heard’, This is especially frequent along 
with the passive forms of Vsak: thus, tyaktum na Sakyate ‘it cannot be 
abandoned’; sakyav ihanetum ‘they two can be brought hither’; na ca vibhu- 
tayah Sakyam avaptum trjitéh ‘nor are mighty successes a thing capable of 
being attained’.” Of course it is clear that Whitney is not expressing Paninian 
syntactic notions, nor did he intend to. For Paninian notions about the syn- 
tax of constructions mentioned by Whitney, see Chapter 13. 

102. Cardona (1976a:146). Paul Kiparsky’s forthcoming book Panini as a 
Variationist (The M.I.T. Press and the University of Poona Press) raises 
some new possibilities concerning P.3.1.7 (dhatoh karmanah samana-karirhad 
icchayam VA). Kiparsky argues convincingly that vā in Panini’s rules means 
‘preferably’ and not just ‘optionally’. If he is right, and I think he is, it 
would mean that a desiderative construction such as jigamisati was a pre- 
ferred construction in comparison with the less preferred alternative gantum 
icchati. If this preference is due to an increasingly felt tight binding between 
“desire” and the “desired action,” then it may be said that such a binding 
is perhaps seen even in infinitive constructions by the time of Katyayana 
an Patanijali. See Sections 11.7.3. and 11.8.3-4. 

103. Varttika 1, on P.2.1.1, savisesandnam orttir na, urttasya visesana-yogo 
na, MB, Vol. 1, Pt. 2, p. 320. Also see: S. D. Joshi (1968 :40ff.). 

104. For other examples, see MB, Vol. 1, Pt. 2, p. 320. 
105. See Note 102. 
106. Padamanijari, Vol. 3, p. 171. 
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107. See Section 9.7. 

108. Varttika 11, on P.3.1.7, tumunnantadd va tasya ca lug-vacanam, MB, 
Vol. 2, p. 26. This suggestion has been taken up by the Candra-Vyakarana 
1.2.22 (tumo luk cecchdyam) and Katantra 3.2.4 (dhator va tumantad 
icchatinaika-kartrkad). 

109. Cardona (1976a:146) and Rocher (1964a:50). 

110. However, as suggested in Note 102, there may be a marked preference 
intended by Panini for jigamisati compared to gantum icchati. Also see 
Section 11.6. Whether there was such a preference in actual usage of Sanskrit 
in pre-Paninian days needs to be independently evaluated by comparing 
the actual frequencies of such constructions. It has been noted by Delbriick 
(1888:227-28) and Speijer (1896:46) that the frequency of desideratives 
increased in the Brahmana literature in comparison with the early samhitas. 

111. atheha grémath gantum icchatiti kasya kim karma/ iser ubhe karmani/ 
yady evam gramam gantum icchatiti gaty-artha-karmani dvitiyd-caturthyau na 
prapnutah/ eva tarhi gamer gramah karma/ iser gamih karma/ evam apisyate 
gramo gantum iti/ para-sadhana utpadyamanena lena gramasyabhidhanam na 
prapnoti/ evam tarhi gamer gramah karma, iser ubhe karmani/, MB, on 
P.3.1.7, Vol. 2, p. 28. 

112. See Section 11.4. 

113. etena yugapad ubhayatra gramasya Sabdanvayasambhavat kadacid isau 
kadācid gamau Sabdamvayah/ tatra yada yatra sabdo nvayas tada tatra vibhak- 
tir iti ‘isyate grémo gantum’ “isyate gramam gantum’ ity ubhayam apisyate iti 
pardstam/ ‘evam tarhi gamer gramah karma, iser ubhe karman? iti bhasya- 
virodhat/ tatha sati kaddcid gamer gramah karma kaddcid ubhav iser ity eva 
spastatvdya vadet iti dik/, Uddyota, Vol. 2, p. 28. 

114. Uddyota, Vol. 2, p. 253-54. 

115. updtta-kdrakanam pradhananvaye sambhavati na gune sébdanvayah/ 
arthata eva tadiya-karakakanksa-santau tatranvaye manabhavat/, Uddyota, 
Vol. 2, p. 253. Also see Note 125. 

116. For the role of Candragomin in the text-transmission of the MB, see: 
Joshi and Roodbergen (1976:xxxff.) and the rebuttal by Cardona (1977-78). 
Also see Deshpande (forthcoming b). 

117. Vakyapadiya, 3.7.83 (b: ktvdnte bhavabhidhayini). 

118. See Note 59. 

119. See Sections 8.5-7. 

120. Pradipa and Uddyota, Vol. 2, p. 253. 

121. Kasikd-Vrtti on p.3.4.26. 

122. Padamafijari, Vol. 3, pp. 172-73. 

123. Compare Pradipa, Vol. 2, p. 253, with Padamajijari, Vol. 3, pp. 172-73. 

124, See Note 63. 

125. yat tu haradattena — the quote in Note 63 — guna-kriya-niripita Saktis 
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tatra nasty eva ity uktam, tan na/ gramaya gantum icchatiti san-stitrastha- 
bhasya-prayoga-virodhapatteh/ grémasya gati-karmatvabhavena caturthy- 
aprapteh/ mama tu Sabdanvayabhave’pi tan-niripita-karmatvasya sattvena 
paratvdt gaty-artha-karmanity asya pravrttya na dosah/, Uddyota, Vol. 2, 
p. 254. 

126. See Note 125. 

127. See Note 125. 

128. Abhyankar and Shukla (1969:31-32) and Filliozat (1975:104-05). Also 
see Note 130. 

129. MB, Vol. 1, Pt. 1, p. 51. 

130. Sakeh karma-samanye linga-sarvandma-napumsaka-yukte krtya-pratya- 
yah/ tatah gabdantara-sambandhdd upajdyamanam api stritvam bahirangatvad 
antaranga-samskaram na badhate iti ‘Sakya ksut’ ity uktam/, Pradipa, 
Vol. 1, Pt. 1, p. 51. For a French translation, see: Filliozat (1975:103). 

This explanation of Kaiyata is based on the following explanation of 
Bhartrhari: nanu ca ksud-dvitiyasyakaranat krtyah ksudhi karmany utpannah 
tatraivam bhavitavyam Sakyd cāneneti/ maisa dosah/ samanyenopakramo 
visesenabhidhanam/ tha sakeh krtyah sémanya-dravya-visaye karmani pravr- 
ttah/ sa prapta-linga evajahal-liiga-visesena bhidyate/, Mahdabhasya-Dipika, 
pp. 31-32. On this particular expression, Abhyankar and Shukla (1969:31-32) 
remark: “The construction here is not thoroughly in conformity with rules 
of grammar which require the word Sakya instead of fakyam, so as to be in 
opposition with its object ksut fem. as the construction is a passive construc- 
tion. The infinitive pratihantum is an indeclinable; by the maxim avyaya-krto 
bhave it shows an activity; but by rule kartari krt the affix tum is in the 
sense of a subject; and as the root han with prati is a transitive root, it should 
have an object in the accusative. The word ksud is a common object of: 
both the activities expressed by sakyam and pratihantum, but as the common 
object should be more closely associated with the principle activity, the sen- 
tence should have been Sakyd pratihantum. The following verse is often 
quoted to support the statement made above: Vakyapadiya 3.7.81. Empha- 
sizing, however, the activity more than the object, the speaker has put the 
word sakya in the present case in the neuter gender.” 

With the deepest respect for the late Professor K. V. Abhyankar, I must 
point out that this explanation involves a number of problems. It would 
perhaps take a long article to sort out these problems, but I shall mention 
only a few important ones. One cannot simultaneously claim that prati- 
hantum “shows an activity” by the maxim avyaya-krto bhave, and that the 
affix -tum “is in the sense of subject” (karty) by P.3.4.67 (kartari krt). 
These two are mutually incompatible views. The first is the view held by 
Patañjali, whereas the second is the historically Paninian view. One also 
cannot claim that “the word ksud is a common object of both the activities 
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expressed by sakyam and pratihantum,”’ because Sak by itself is intransitive 
and cannot have an object of its own. We have to say that sak bracketed 
with an infinitive becomes transitive. Also in the expression Sakyam ksut 
pratihantum, it is not the case that the activity is emphasized more than 
the object. The notion of object viewed in generic terms gives the neuter 
word Sakyam, whereas the actual feminine word denoting the specific object 
ksut is used later. That is the view expressed by Bhartrhari and Kaiyata. 

131. Pradipa, Vol. 2, p. 253. 

132. See Note 130. 

133. yada tu pirvam eva visesa-vivaksaé tadd “Sakya ksut’ iti bhavaty eva/ 
yada tu pratighdtasyaiva ksut karma sakes tu pratighdtah, tada ‘ksudham 
pratihantum Sakyam’ iti bhavati/, Pradipa, Vol. 1, Pt. 1, p. 51. For a French 
translation, see Filliozat (1975:103). Against Kaiyata’s view it must be 
emphatically pointed out that pratighāta ‘countering’ cannot be considered 
to be the object (karman) of the action denoted by the root sak. The rela- 
tionship between pratighata ‘countering’ and Sak ‘to be able’ is neither 
that of purpose nor that of object, but is simply ‘in the matter of’ or ‘con- 
cerning’ (visayatda). 

134.1) sakya canena pasur anubandhum, MB, Vol. 1, Pt. 1, p. 52; 2) ae 
yam akaro visesayitum, MB, Vol. 1, Pt. 1, p. 254. 

135.1) anubandhah sakyah asanktum, MB, Vol. 1, Pt. 1, p. 59; 2) akah 
Sakya vijfiatum, MB, Vol. 1, Pt. 1, p. 60; 3) na hy ayam salyakavat sakya 
upacetum, MB, Vol. 1, Pt. 1, p. 67; 4) ayam yogah Sakyo’kartum, MB, Vol. 1, 
Pt. 1, p. 141; 5) vidhih sakyo bddhitum, MB, Vol. 1, Pt. 1, p. 216. 

136. Nagega rejects the validity of ksudham pratihantum sakyam. See: 
Uddyota, Vol. 1, Pt. 1, p. 51 and Vol. 2, p. 253. See Filliozat (1975:104-05) 
for a translation of Nagega’s arguments and their explanation. The main 
point of Nagega’s rejection of this usage is that this usage cannot be derived 
in accordance with Katydyana’s notion of co-referentiality of -tum with the 
main verb inflection. Filliozat (1975:105, fn. 3) gives an explanation of 
Nāgeśa’s rejection. What needs to be pointed out is that there are inherent 
problems in Nagega’s rejection. It is not appropriate to say that a certain 
usage is ungrammatical because it cannot be derived in accordance with 
Katyayana’s proposal of co-referentiality. Patafijali himself has shown that 
Katyayana’s proposal does not work if the gerund or infinitive has an inde- 
pendent object and if the main verb is passive; and this is one of the main 
areas where Katyadyana fails. Nagega himself acknowledges this failure of 
Katyayana’s proposal (Uddyota, Vol. 2, p. 253). Having accepted that Katya- 
yana’s proposal fails in certain areas, Nagega is then trying to show that the 
usage ksudham pratihantum Sakyam is doubtful (cintya), because it cannot 
be derived in the view of Katyayana (tad-vacana-vadi-mate’siddheh, Uddyota, 
Vol. 2, p. 253). What he should have stated is that this usage falls in the area 
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which is not covered by Katyayana’s proposal, which for this reason is insuffi- 
cient in its coverage. At least that is Patafijali’s evaluation of Katyayana’s 
proposal. 

137. See Section 11.8.2. 

138. See Section 10.2. 

139. Sabdakaustubha, p. 222. 

140. Sabdakaustubha, p. 222. 

141. Laghubhasya, p. 287. 

142. Deshpande (forthcoming a). 

143. naiva tadarthye nvulddayah sambhavanti, prakaranat tu tddarthyam 
gamyate/, Vrtti, Candra-Vydkarana, Vol. 2, p. 92. 

144. Candra 1.3.6 (tumun bhave kriyayam tadarthayam) and Vrtti on this 
rule, Candra-Vydkarana, Vol. 1, p. 91. 

145. Candra 2.1.79 (tadarthye [caturthi] ). 

146. pakaya vrajati, paktaye vrajati, pacanaya vrajati ity evamadi ghan-ady- 
antāt tadarthyam caturthya siddham/, Vrtti, Candra-Vyakarana, Vol. 1, p. 92. 

147. Compare P.3.3.11 (bhava-vacana$ ca) and P.2.3.15 (tumarthdc ca bhava- 
vacanat) with Candragomin’s notions. 

148. Khandadeva’s Bhatta-tantra-rahasya (p. 125) has a good discussion of 
the reasons behind Panini’s formulation of P.3.3.11 and P.2.3.15: na ca 
tadarthye caturthity anena gatarthatvam, tumuneva tadarthyasyapi ghatiokta- 
taya sddhutvartham prathamatikrame kaéranabhavena prathama-praptau 
caturthi-vidhi-sarthakyat/ na ca Suddha-bhava eva ghafiam vyutpadya tad- 
arthya- -caturthy-upapatteh ‘bhava-vacanas ca’ iti sitra-vaiyarthyam, kriyartha- 
yam kriyaydm visesa-vihitena tumuna ghano badhapatteh, tadantopari tad- 
arthya- -caturthy-aprasakteh/ atas tad-abadhartham ghan-ader api tad-arthe 
vidhane krte prathamd-badhartham caturthi-vidhi-sarthakyat. 

The explanation is as follows: One may argue that in usages such as pakaya 
vrajati ‘he goes for cooking’, the dative case ending may be obtained simply 
in the sense of tadarthya ‘purpose’, and hence a special rule such as P.2.3.15 
(tumarthāc ca bhava-vacanat) ‘dative is used after an action-denoting word, 
if it is in the meaning of -tum, i.e. purpose’ is not necessary. To such an 
objection, Khandadeva provides the following reply: Just as the affix -tum 
denotes the sense of purpose, so also affixes such as GHaN (in words like 
paka) denote the sense of purpose by P.3.3. 11 (bhava-vacand§ ca), which 
says that action-denoting words may also denote the sense of an action 
being the purpose of another action denoted by a verb used in conjunction. 
Since the meaning of purpose is thus denoted by the affix -a in the word 
paka itself, we can only have a nominative case ending by P.2.3.46, and 
cannot have a dative case ending to denote the sense of purpose again. To 
avoid the nominative which thus obtains, Panini had to make the special 
rule P.2.3.15 which prescribes the use of dative after a word like paka despite 
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the fact that the sense of purpose is denoted by the word itself. 

Given this explanation, the objector raises some more basic objections. 
He says that the rule P.3.3.11 itself is unnecessary. He proposes that one 
could derive the word paka in the sense of action only, and not also with 
the sense of purpose. Given this word paka ‘cooking’ which has no sense 
of purpose by itself, one can then add a dative case ending to denote the 
sense of purpose. 

Khandadeva’s reply to this objection is as follows: If words like paka are 
not derived to denote the sense of purpose, in addition to the sense of action, 
the derivation of such words would be prohibited in the sphere of actions 
which are the purpose of another action. In that sphere only the specially 
prescribed infinitive would occur. Thus there would be no words derived 
such as pāka which would then take a dative ending. To avoid this, Panini 
had to formulate his rule in this particular way. 

This argument brings out a great number of issues in the formulation of 
rules in Panini’s grammar, and shows that a certain amount of prolixity in 
his rules is the result of certain presuppositions about rule formation. Candra- 
gomin has tried to avoid these complications and has chosen the alternative 
which is presented by Khandadeva as the view of the objector. 

149. On Candra 1.3.6, Candra-Vydkarana, Vol. 1, p. 91. 

150. On Candra 1.3.120, Candra-Vydkarana, Vol. 1, p. 120. 

151. On Candra 1.3.150, Candra-Vyakarana, Vol. 1, p. 130. 

152. On Candra 1.3.150, Candra-Vydakarana, Vol. 1, p. 130. 

153. Candra-Vydkarana, Vol. 1, pp. 120 and 130. 

154. Candragomin’s kdraka rules, for instance, show a great deal of reduc- 
tionism in comparison with Panini’s rules. For example, a single rule in 
Candragomin’s grammar such as avadheh paficami (2.1.81) covers several 
rules in Panini. See Candragomin’s Vrtti on this rule and Panini’s rules cov- 
ered by this rule mentioned by K. c. Chatterji. Candra- Vyakarana, Vol. 1, 
p. 179. For other examples of such reductionism in Candragomin, see Desh- 
pande (forthcoming a). 

155. See Note 16. 

156. Varttitkas 7-8, on P.3.1.7, MB, Vol. 2, p. 24. 

157. Candra-Vyakarana, Vol. 1, p. 130; Durgasimha’s Vrtti on Katantra 
4.5.107, p. 420; Deshpande (forthcoming a). 

158. Candra-Vyakarana, Vol. 2, p. 396; Paribhasa-samgraha, p. 47. Also 
see Note 1 in Deshpande (forthcoming a). 

159. See Note 76. 

160. Deshpande (forthcoming a), Note 6. 

161. See Note 59. 

162. Cardona (1977-78). 

163. Delbrück (1874:227) found only four -tum infinitives in the Rgveda. 
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164. Bloch (1965:250): “It would seem indeed that an infinitive category 
is being created in Sanskrit; the dative forms, at first seven times more numer- 
ous than the rest are eliminated, and -twm, rarely represented in the earliest 
texts, gains ground to the extent of becoming the sole form in the classical 
language.” Also see Ann Wehmeyer’s paper, “Some Issues in the History of 
Infinitival Complementation in Indo-Aryan” (unpublished). 

165. See Note 52. 

166. See Section 8.5.2. 

167. See Note 56. 

168. See Note 58. 

169. See Note 8. 

170. MB, on P.3.4.26, Vol. 2, pp. 251-53. 

171. MB, Vol. 2, p. 253. 

172. MB, on P.1.4.51, Vol. 1, Pt. 2, pp. 268ff. 

173. See Note 59. 

174. Vaiyakarana-bhusana, pp. 232ff. and 561ff.; Vaiyakarana-Siddhanta- 
Laghu-Mafijasa, pp. 1081. Khandadeva’s Bhdtta-tantra-rahasya (pp. 41-43) 
repudiates Bhartrhari’s syntactic principle (see Note 59), and handles the 
syntax of gerund constructions in an entirely novel manner. For a detailed 
analysis of Khandadeva’s syntax, see my article “Khandadeva on the Syntax 
of Sanskrit Gerund Constructions” (in preparation). 

175. In the case of the sentence ramena bhoktum Sakyate, the above de- 
scription assumes that the verb Sak is transitive, which seems to be the view 
of commentators like Kaiyata (cf. Note 130). It is not clear whether Katya- 
yana himself held this view. If the verb sak is viewed as being intransitive, 
then the verb sakyate would have to be an intransitive passive verb denoting 
bhava ‘action’. In that case the infinitive affix also must denote the same 
méaning, i.e. ‘action’. Given such a semantic and syntactic situation, the case 
of bhoktum may be genitive or locative denoting the relation of this action 
with the main verb. 

176. It is also possible to argue that the deleted case is genitive in these 
examples denoting just the relation of the particular action to ability. Some 
support may be found for this interpretation in the use of frozen genitive 
forms in construction with the word isvara ‘capable’ derived by P.3.4.13 
(isvare tosun-kasunau), e.g. isvarah kartoh = isvarah kartum ‘capable of 
doing, able to do’. 
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INDEX A 


Panini’s Rules Quoted in this Study 
(in the Order of the Astddhyayi) 


(Note: The numbers of Panini’s rules given here follow Bohtlingk’s 
edition.) 


P.1.1.39 (krn m-ej-antah), 116 

P.1.1.40 (ktvd-tosun-kasunah), 116 

P.1.2.42 (tatpurusah samanddhikaranah karmadhérayah), 11 

P.1.2.46 (krt-taddhita-samasdés ca), 114 

P.1.2.64 (sarupanam ekasesa ekavibhaktau), 11 

P.1.3.11 (svaritenddhikarah), 44 

P.1.3.12 (anuddtta-nita dtmanepadam), 57 

P.1.3.13 (bhava-karmanoh), 57 

P.1.3.55 (danas ca sa cec caturthy-arthe), 48, 135 

P.1.3.67 (ner anau yat karma nau cet sa kartanadhyane), 62 

P.1.3.78 (Sesat kartari parasmaipadam), 7,56 

P.1.4.1 (a kadarad eka samja), 6, 58, 62, 132 

P.1.4.2  (vipratisedhe param karyam), 5,58, 136 

P.1.4.14 (sup-tin-antam padam), 116 

P.1.4.19 (tasau matv-arthe), 135 

P.1.4.24 (dhruvam apaye’padanam), 5 

P.1.4.32 (karmana yam abhipraiti sa sampradaénam), 5 

P.1.4.42 (sadhakatamam karanam), 5 

P.1.4.43 (divah karma ca), 6 

P.1.4.45 (adharo’dhikaranam), 5-6 

P.1.4.49 (kartur ipsitatamam karma), 6 

P.1.4.51 (akathitam ca), 147 

P.1.4.52 (gati- buddhi-pratyavasanartha-Sabda-karmakarmakanam 
ani karta sa nau), 62 

P.1.4.54 (svatantrah karta), 6 

P.2.1.1 (samarthah padavidhih), 9-10, 17, 138, 141 
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P.2.1.57 (visesanam visesyena bahulam), 11 

P.2.2.29 (carthe dvandvah), 135 

P.2.2.38 (kadarah karmadhdaraye), 58 

P.2.3.1 (anabhihite), 7, 56, 58, 69, 106, 111-12, 136-38 

P.2.3.2 (karmani dvitiya), 6-7, 56-57, 59, 69-70, 73, 76, 79, 
83-85, 87, 136 

P.2.3.12 (gaty-artha-karmani dvitiya-caturthyau cestayam anadh- 
vani), 83-84, 90, 95 

P.2.3.13 (caturthi sampradane), 48 

P.2.3.15 (tum-arthdc ca bhava-vacanat), 32, 47, 52, 54, 118, 128, 
134, 145 

P.2.3.18 (kartr-karanayos trtiya), 7, 57-58, 60, 71, 73, 76-77, 88, 
136 

P.2.3.46 (pratipadikartha-linga-parimana-vacana-matre prathama), 
7-8, 14, 56-57, 60, 66, 68, 70-71, 73, 76, 79, 82, 85, 87, 
136, 145 

P.2.3.62 (caturthy-arthe bahulam chandasi), 135 

P.2.4.82 (avyaydd ap-supah), 116 

P.3.1.7 (dhatoh karmanah samdna-kartrkadd icchayam va), 30, 
38-39, 41, 44-45, 81, 86, 88-89, 106, 132-33, 141-42, 
146 

P.3.1.8 (supa dtmanah kyac), 133 

P.3.1.93 (krd atin), 36, 47, 116 

P.3.1.95 (krtyah pran nvulah), 47 

P.3.1.99 (saki-sahos ca), 100 

P.3.1.133 (nvul-trcau), 47 

P.3.2.124 (latah Satr-Sênacav aprathama-samanadhikarane), 63-64 

P.3.3.3  (bhavisyati gamy-ddayah), 30, 53 
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